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Just  a  minute... 
while  we  move  a  mountain ! 


through  their  earnings.  To  keep  abreast 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation  they  must 
make  earnings  which  are  in  line  with 
today’s  expenses  and  today’s  costs.  That 
would  be  your  best  insurance  that  the 
American  people  and  American  business 
will  continue  to  have  the  most  efiRcient, 
most  economical,  most  dependable  rail 
transportation  in  the  world. 


A  lot  of  things  helped  bring  about  this 
great  gain  in  efficiency.  Among  them 
are  continued  and  expanding  research 
in  better  transportation  tools  and 
methods— and  huge  investment  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  better  facilities  necessary  to 
do  an  ever  better  job.  This  investment 
has  averaged,  over  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  more  than  $500,000,t)00  a 
year.  And  in  1948  it  was  well  above  one 
billion  dollars. 

For  the  future,  the  railroads  plan  to 
keep  on  investing  in  new  cars  and  en¬ 
gines,  better  shops  and  signals,  better 
tracks  and  terminals,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  mean  better  service  to  the 
public. 

The  only  way  railroads  can  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  these  improvements  is 


les— we  mean  just  that!  The  freight- 
hauling  job  the  railroads  are  doing  these 
days  is  equivalent  to  moving  more  than 
a  milUon  tons  of  freight  a  mile  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night. 

Moving  this  mountainous  load  every 
minute  calls  for  the  most  efficient  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  cars  and  locomotives— and 
the  railroads  are  using  them  today  so 
eflBciently  that  the  average  train  turns 
out  transportation  service  equivalent  to 
moving  18,212  tons  of  freight  a  mile 
every  hour.  That’s  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  the  average  train 
did  just  after  the  first  World  War. 


'ssoef/moA^ 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR,  presenting  the  world's  great 
musical  shows.  Every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network, 
8-8:45  Eastern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 


p 


Some  Coal  Mines  are  only  ^*Skin-Deep” 


Not  all  coal,  as  you  may  have  thought,  is 
locked  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  In¬ 
deed.  some  lies  very  close  to  the  surfac-e.  To 
remove  all  this  near-surfac’e  coal  for  man’s 
use,  the  progressive  mining  industry  em¬ 
ploys  giant  shovels  like  the  one  shown  here, 
to  strip  surface  earth  and  rock  and  uncover 
coal  for  smaller  shovels  to  work.  By  this 
method  as  many  as  133,0()0,()()()  tons  of 
needed  coal  have  been  added  to  the 
485,000,000  tons  of  coal  mined  under¬ 
ground  in  the  United  States  in  a  single  year. 

Baforathebig  elactric  shoval  goes  to  work, 
drill  crews,  shown  Ijelow,  left,  drill  horizon¬ 
tally  ior  60  to  90  feet  under  “over-burden” 
rock  and  soil.  Skillfully  plac'ed  explosives 
blast  it  into  a  loose  mass  the  shovel  can 
handle  in  30-cubic-yard  “bites.” 

Ravegetotion  of  surface-mlnad  land  like 
that  shown  below,  right,  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  several  ways,  but  one  most  com¬ 
monly  used  by  mine  operators  is  to  plant 
banks  with  trees  and  grasses  especially 
adapted  to  the  soils.  Recreational  areas, 
grazing  lands,  and  timber  supplies  are  now 
developing  in  many  surface  coal  fields. 


Hava  you  and  your  claises  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  all  the  surprising  facts  about  coal?  There’ve 
been  vast  changes  in  mines  and  mining,  and  we’ve 
prepared  an  interesting  booklet.  Pertinent  Facts 
About  Coal,  to  help  classes  learn  about  them.  Simply 
mail  the  coupon  for  your  free  copies. 


BITUMINOUS  B  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
*  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


bituminous  coal 


LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS 


I 

THE 


lltimiinou*  Cool  Instltut*,  Iduc.  D*^. 
Southern  twlldlng,  Wochlngten  S,  D>  C» 


Please  send  me  free  copies  of 


Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal. 

(FlEASe  PRINT) 
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POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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This  is  an  example  of  KITTLE’S  SIMPLIFIED  MANUSCRIPT 


I 


TRAGIC  for  Julius  Caesar  were  the  Ides 
of  March  44  li.C.May  the  15th  of  March, 
A.D.  1949  be  less  disastrous  as  You  meet 
Uncle  Sam’s  procurator. 


BOYCOTT — “Since  1880:<name  of  first 
well-known  victim  of  process,  an  Irish 
land  a(;eiit,  Cajdain  Boycott,”  elucidates 
The  Winston  Dhtionahy,  College  Edi¬ 
tion.  March  17 — a  great  <lay  to  reeall  the 
many  “processes”  so  effectively  started 
by  the  Irish. 

A.A.S.A. — With  three  sectional  meetings, 
how  many  textlxHiks  will  a  school  admin¬ 
istrator  examine?  .\t  one  exhibit,  an  es¬ 
timate  was  heard  that  each  teacher 
handled  15.3^  books  and  requested 
that  3.1416  be  sent  to  her  principal. 


WHO  are  the  worhl's  ten  greatest  novelisLs 
and  what  ten  novels  are  the  greatest  ?  W. 
Somers<*t  Maugham  states  his  judgment  in 
a  new  series  by  Winston.  What  is  your 
opinion? 

COLLEGES  all  over  the  country!  Yes,  yet 
twenty  per  cent  of  all  colh-ge  stmlents  are 
enrolled  in  merely  twenty  universities. 


PRE-PRIMERS  should  contain  engy  material 
to  establish  correct  left-to-right  eye  move¬ 
ment  and  return  eye  swwp  from  the  end 
of  one  line  to  the  iM'ginning  (»f  another. 
Easy  Cirowtii  in  Reading  I’re-Primers 
were  •lesigiusl  to  fh-velopall  reading  .skills. 
What  al)out  the  Pre-Primers  you  u.se? 


ABOVE  average:  Estimated  number  of 
marriages  per  year  for  1940-19.50  period 
is  1.705.000;  but  in  1946  there  were 
e.'i85.0<M»  and  in  1947,  'i.OOO.OOO.  No 
wonder  Wedding  Etiquette  Complete 
by  Mrs.  Ixigan  Bentley  proves  a  con¬ 
sistent  best-.seller. 

VIDEO:  Are  barrcMims  winning  new  clien¬ 
tele  through  television?  No — acc<irding  to 
most  re<*ent  stati.stics,  almost  4  out  of  5 
sets  are  installeil  in  private  homes. 

INTERNATIONAL  lan¬ 
guage —  is  it  Espe¬ 
ranto?  .\nglic?  Latin? 

Ne — No — Non!  The 
answer  is  algebra,  says 
Daniel  W.  Snailer,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  new  .Al¬ 
gebra,  Meaning  and 
Mastery,  Ikxik  1. 


Hit  ^olui  6.  U)Uuttu  6m|uiK4| 


1010  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7 

Chicogo  16  Ationto  3  Oolios  1 

Lot  Angolet  15  Toronto 


KITTLE’S  PENMANSHIP 


An  experienced  teacher  and  supervisor  has  developed  a  scientific, 
simplified  method  of  penmanship  that  is  easy  to  teach  and  easy 
to  learn.  Her  Retrace  Build  methoil  obviates  the  need  for 
remedial  work,  ensures  success  from  the  very  first  lesson.  For 
grades  1  through  8. 

.Manuscript  Edition — BiMiks  One,  Two,  'Uhree;  Manuscript  to 
Cursive — Btxik  Three;  Cursive  Edition — BiKiks  Four  through 
Eight,  A  separate  IV hat  and  Hou’  Teacher's  Plan  Rook  is 
provided  for  each  of  the  first  two  books. 


I  his  is  an  example  of  KITTLE'S  SIMPLIFIED  CURSIVE 


American  Book  Company 

88  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  16,  New  York 


Why  ,r.  the 

books 

the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 

FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 

These  are  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 

'Peten4«K  crtuC 


fek! 
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XraS  .MONTH’S  COV'ER 

The  health  examination  is  the  theme  of  this  month’s  Review  cover,  as 
well  as  of  an  article  on  page  2S8.  The  cover  picture  shows  Evelyn  Joyner, 
supervisor  of  nurses  in  the  Trenton  Schools,  weighing  in  some  Gregory  S^ool 
pupils.  The  photograph  is  one  of  a  series  of  Trenton  School  pictures  taken 
by  J.  Rosenthal,  teacher  in  Grant  School,  'Trenton. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Association.  The  Ofilce  of  Publication  is  Hudson  DIspateh, 
400  •  S8th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Ofilce  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the 
Post  Ofilce  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  11.00,  12.00,  or  15.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  fl.OO  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  Involving 
tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward,  Elmwood  School.  East  Orange. 


THE  FIRST  STEP 
OF  YOUR  TRIP.. 
BUY 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


•  Safer  than  cash,  but  juit  as  spendable 
—  everywhere  you  travel 

•  IF  lost  or  stolen,  uncountersigned,  you 
get  a  prompt  refund 

•  Afford  instant  identification 

•  Good  until  used 

•  Cost  only  75tf  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


Modern  Education 

About  dinner  time  the  other  niuht 
i  received  a  phone  call  fr.nn  .me  of 
my  eighth  grade  boys  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  negligent  in  the  preparation 
of  his  homework. 

“This  is  Harold.  Is  our  math  assign¬ 
ment  for  tomorrow  Page  78.  Problems 
1  to  10  inclusive?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.” 

“We’re  just  to  estimate  the  answers 
aren’t  we?” 

“Yes,  Harold,  that’s  correct.” 

“Thank  you  very  much.  Good-bye.” 

The  next  morning  Harold  stopped 
at  my  desk. 

“Gee,  you  sure  saved  my  life  last 
night.  You  know  I’m  supp.)sed  to 
have  you  OK  my  assignment  hook 
every  day  to  show  my  Dad  that  I  have 
the  right  assignment  down  and  I  forgot 
it  yesterday.” 

I  must  have  l.toked  a  hit  puzzled  in 
trying  to  see  how  the  phone  call  had 
solved  his  problem  for  he  added.  “I 
just  recorded  our  phone  conversation 
on  our  new  wire  recorder  and  played 
it  off  for  Dad  when  he  asked  to  see 
my  assignment  pad!” 

Rowkna  Bi.oss 

l,eonia. 


New  Books  Received 


VounK  Amerieu  Teacher’s  Almanac. 
Published  by  Young  America  Maga¬ 
zines.  .25f. 

Education  For  The  Health  Services.  A 
Report  to  the  Temporary  Commission 
on  the  Need  for  a  State  University. 
State  of  New  York.  Bureau  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  State  Education  Dept., 
Albany  1,  N.  Y.  .40^. 

Journalism  and  the  School  Paper. 
DeWitt  C.  Reddick.  Grades  9-12. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  $2.40. 

You.  Bar uch-Montgomery- Bauer.  Grade 

5.  (Teachers  Edition).  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company.  $1.11. 

You  and  Others.  Schacter-Bauer.  Grade 

6.  (Pupils’  Edition).  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company.  $1.56. 

Child  Growth  and  Development.  Eliza¬ 
beth  B.  Hurlock.  High  School  grades. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  $2.60. 

Living  in  the  City.  Adams-Walker. 
Junior  High  School  -  High  School 
grades.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  $1.96. 
Read  and  Comprehend.  Knight-Traxler. 
Grades  9-12.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.20. 

The  Record  of  .Mankind.  Roehm-Buske- 
Webster-Wesley.  High  School  Grades. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $3.60. 

GETTING  ALL  YOU’RE  WORTH? 
There  are  plenty  of  teaching  poiitiom 
that  will  pay  you  what  you  deserve. 
You  ran  hear  about  them  through  the 

STRAHAN  TEACHER  AGENCY 

Stocy-Trsnt  Hotel  Trenton,  N.  J. 


in  if  it/e  QSti  n/in^ 

llMi*«r  Dqquu 


PITTS  -  GLENN  -  WATTERS 


OUR  SINGING  WORLD 

A  new  series  of  music  hooks  that  offers  a  new  uppruacli  to  the 
teaching  of  music,  the  tlcvelopmcntal  approach  to  all  phases  of 
music  education. 

Using  the  spontaneous  musical  activities  of  children,  Our 
Singing  Vi  orld  broadens  the  simple  play  situation  to  embrace  a 
wide  scope  of  musical  activity.  Songs,  rhythms,  musical  games, 
playing  instruments,  dramatic  play,  listening,  arc  all  used  to  give 
shape  to  the  musical  tendencies  inherent  in  children. 

Books  for  kindergarten  and  gratle  one  are  mtw  ready.  Vi  rite 
to  Ginn  and  Company  for  more  infurmatiiui. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEVi  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


/ 


In  gratiluiie  for  the  loyal  support  and  help 
I  have  received  this  year  from  my  fellow- 
ntticers,  and  to  give  you  a  chance  to  hear 
from  them.  I  have  asked  our  Vice-President  to 
take  over  this  page  of  the  RKVtKW  this  month. 

Charles  L  Steel,  Jr. 

NJEA  President 


FOUR  POINTS 
SPUR  ADVANCE 


NEW  DEEDS— 
OLD  SPIRIT 


FAIR  DEAL 
IS  POLICY 


ALL  WORK 
TOGETHER 


CHARACTER 
IS  BEDROCK 


(a  '7%eidUiAHCii 

Tilt  VICE  PRESinF.NT  of  the  New  Jersey  FMucation  Association  is  a  very  for¬ 
tunate  fellow,  especially  when  he  is  teamed  with  a  robust,  vitality-filled 
president  like  (]ha/les  L.  Steel.  Jr.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  may  participate 
in  practically  all  of  the  Association  functions;  by  virtue  of  the  President’s 
talent  and  omnipresent  resourcefulness  he  can  usually  spend  time  in  observing, 
evaluating,  and  drawing  conclusions. 

The  NJEA.  with  its  ninety-six  years  of  history,  is  naturally  festooned  with 
traditions.  There  are  scores  of  activities,  projects,  and  customs  that  have 
pntved  valuable  in  past  experience,  and.  therefore,  are  retained  as  the  strung 
core  of  the  Association's  program.  But  the  greatest  traditions  in  the  NJEA 
are  progress,  fair  dealing,  democratic  organization,  and  character. 

The  spirit  of  progress  animating  the  NJFLA  was  manifested  in  1906  when  the 
Nation’s  first — and  still  the  best — teacher  tenure  act  was  written  into  law. 
That  same  spirit  forced  the  birth  in  recent  years  of  the  field  program,  wherein 
Association  representatives  counsel  with  htcal  education  organizations  in 
improving  salary  conditions  at  home.  It  inspired  the  salary  clinics,  three  for 
each  county,  in  which  h)cal  representatives  were  given  in-service  training  for 
their  committee  assignments.  It  pnwluced  the  Legislative  Conference  for  local 
Legislative  Committee  members,  the  Spring  Conference  fur  leadership  training. 
It  motivated  the  research  program,  which  has  already  proved  of  inestimable  worth. 

'I'he  NJEA  is  constantly  creating  new  services,  suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
constituents,  and  the  requirements  of  the  times.  New  Jersey  watches  carefully 
other  states,  and  profits  Irum  their  experiences.  But  undoubtedly  New  Jersey, 
through  its  Education  Association,  pioneers  and  leads  the  procession  in  more 
than  its  share  of  enterprises.  Its  field  service  program  and  salary  clinics  are 
setting  now  the  patterns  that  will  be  nationally  accepted  within  the  next 
two  decades. 

V 

AIR  DEALING  is  exemplified  in  President  Steel’s  recent  statement,  “We  check 
all  our  figures  with  every  interested  organization  and  agency  before  releasing 
them.  Differences  of  opinion  may  arise  over  interpretations,  but  there  should 
never  be  any  question  regarding  the  basic  data.” 

The  invitation  to  the  research  staff  of  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  tt)  sit  as  observers  during  the  recent  NJEA  Legislative  Conference  was 
typical  of  the  Association’s  every  thing-ab«)ve-board  policy.  The  visitors  listened 
as  every  facet  of  the  Association's  1949  legislative  program  was  explained; 
they  attended  the  banquet  as  our  guests. 

On  February  LS.  the  policy  produced  an  unprecedented  dividend,  when 
the  Flducati«>n  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  invited 
NJEA  representatives  to  dine  with  them  in  Newark,  and  to  present. the  NJEA 
legislative  program  to  the  Chamiter  representatives  for  possible  approval. 

Democratic  ttrganization  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  NJEA.  The  important 
Salary  Cummittee,  which  has  led  a  very  aggressive  struggle  for  better  salaries 
and  has  guided  the  activities  «»f  the  field  staff  of  the  Association,  is  directed 
by  a  c«>unty  superintendent.  The  key  Lung  Time  Planning  Committee  is 
headed  by  a  classroom  teacher.  In  the  NJEA  everyone  considers  himself  a 
teacher,  whether  he  be  a  superintendent,  principal,  or  instructor.  All  realize 
that  they  are  in  the  same  profession,  and  all  unite  in  seeking  to  improve  that 
profession  and  the  services  it  renders  to  children. 

\s  NJEA  Vice-President,  1  have  liked  the  Association's  character.  It  is 
expressed  in  the  helpfulness,  courtesy  ,  and  unselfish  industry  of  the  office  secre¬ 
taries.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  soft-spoken  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  staff 
personnel  whose  every  action  can  be  spotlighted  without  harm  to  the  Association, 
and  whose  words  are  spoken  to  reveal  truth  rather  than  to  hide  it.  It  is 
disclosed  through  official  and  unofficial  publications.  Its  reputati«)n  is  high 
l>ecau.se  its  character  has  been  tested  and  proved,  many  times  over. 


vv4->r>\ 
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State  Department,  Minimum  Pay 
Measures  Introduced  At  Once 


The  Legislature  took  a  three  week 
vacation  starting  February  14  to  let 
the  members  study  proposed  bills.  They 
had  a  number  of  education  measures 
before  them,  including  most  of  the 
bills  based  on  the  NJEA  legislative 
program.  A  few  others  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  recess  ends. 

The  bill  to  change  the  method  of 
selecting  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  minimum  salary  pro¬ 
posal  were  among  the  first  measures 
to  be  dropped  in  the  legislative  hopper. 
The  former,  backed  by  Assembly¬ 
woman  Grace  Freeman,  is  A-95;  the 
minimum  salary  bill  of  Assemblyman 
“Pat”  Clemens  is  A-64.  Both  were 
referred  to  the  Education  Committee. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  NJEA 
bills  already  introduced  and  numbered. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  contact  their 
legislators  concerning  these  bills. 

A-95  (Freeman)  Would  constitute  the  State 
Department  of  Education  a  principal 
department  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  State  Government;  provides  for  the 
appointment,  for  a  five-year  term,  of  the 
Ciommissioner  of  Education  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  such  commissioner  to  be 
the  “appointing  authority”  of  the 
department. 

A-64  (Clemens)  $2500  minimum  salary. 

A-179  (Jones)  To  provide  that  persons  hold¬ 
ing  full  time  employment  in  school  dis¬ 
tricts  other  than  in  first  class  counties  shall 
become  members  of  the  Teachers  Pension 
Fund.  (Munic.) 


.A-184  (Kates)  To  extend  the  time  limit  for 
temporary  high  cost  of  living  bonuses  to 
public  employees  to  December  31,  1950  and 
raise  the  $5,()00  salary  limitation  to  $6,000. 
(Munic.) 

A-200  (Clemens)  To  increase  from  lVi% 
to  3%  of  the  valuation  of  assessables 
which  may  be  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  body.  (Munic.  Aid) 

A-21S  (Cozzoline)  To  provide  that  no  dis¬ 
crimination  based  upon  place  of  residence 
shall  be  made  in  the  formulation  of  a  scale 
of  wages,  appointment,  promotion,  trans¬ 
fer,  etc.  of  teachers  in  schools  or  colleges 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public 
funds;  permits  schools  open  to  members 
of  one  sex  only  to  employ  teachers  of 
that  sex  exclusively.  (Educ.) 

S-96  (Hand)  To  add  an  additional  option 
for  payment  to  members  under  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
(Jud.) 

S-97  (Hand)  To  add  two  additional  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Teachers  Retirement  Fund  who  shall  be 
active  teachers.  (Jud.) 

A-255  (Freeman)  sets  forth  the  positions 
which  are  in  the  unclassified  civil  service 
under  the  public  school  system.  This  bill 
would  protect  professional  school  em¬ 
ployees  from  being  taken  into  Civil  Service. 

A-286  (Freeman)  is  the  new  35-year  pen¬ 
sion  bill.  This  would  guarantee  35/140 
pension  after  35  years  of  service  credit 
in  the  Pension  Fund,  plus  whatever  the 
annuity  will  bring;  plus  1/140  pension 
for  every  year  of  service  credit  beyond  35. 

S-145  (Farley)  is  the  new  state  aid  bill. 
It  provides  for  $25  per  pupil  under  the 
Armstrong  Act  and  for  certification  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Elducation  in  advance 
so  that  boards  of  education  will  know 
how  much  to  anticipate  in  making  up 
their  budgets. 


Congress  Has  School  Building  Act 


't  here  is  a  school  construction  act 
in  Congress.  And  it  is  enlisting 
many  supporters. 

The  act  was  introduced  by  Sen. 
Mathew  Neely  (D-W.  Va.)  as  S.  287. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  construction  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  Among 
its  sponsors  is  the  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

The  proposed  act  is  called  by  ob¬ 
servers  an  “educational  not  a  public 
works  act.”  It  would  be  administered 
through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Elducation; 
in  turn,  the  state  agency  for  educa¬ 
tion  would  channel  funds  to  local 
school  districts. 

Allotments  to  States:  To  assist  the 
States  in  the  construction  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facili¬ 
ties,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  would  allot  to  the  States  $98,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1949,  and  $490,000,000  for 


each  of  the  next  five  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  A  matching  scale  varying  from 
■10  percent  to  60  percent  is  provided. 

Any  state  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  this  aid  would  submit  a  state  plan 
which  would  set  forth  (on  the  basis  of 
a  State-wide  inventory  of  existing 
schools  and  school  facilities  and  a 
survey  of  the  need  for  additional 
schools  and  facilities)  a  six-year  school 
facilities  construction  program,  or  the 
principles  and  standards  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  a  program.  The  plan 
would  also  show  the  amounts  of  state 
funds,  if  any,  which  will  be  available 
for  assistance  to  local  school  agencies 
in  providing  school  plant  facilities  and 
the  principles  which  will  govern  the 
distribution  of  such  state  funds  and 
of  the  Federal  funds  made  available 
to  the  state  under  this  act.  Special 
consideration  would  be  given  to  local 
school  administrative  units  with  rela¬ 
tively  low  financial  resources. 


ScuUtntf, 


Newark  teachers  will  receive  a  flat 
increase  of  $400  next  year. 


Perth  Amboy  has  increased  its  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  by  $200.  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  increases  of  $100.  The  range 
is  now  from  $2200  and  $2300  (M.A.) 
to  $3900,  $4200  (B.A.)  and  $44.30. 


South  River  has  voted  $2(X)  in¬ 
creases.  Maximums  are  now  $36(X) 
and  $3800  (M.A.). 


Princeton  has  increased  its  mini¬ 
mum  to  $2400  (B.A.)  and  $2.3.30 
(M.A.I. 


Clifton  distributed  a  bonus  of  $27.3 
to  all  teachers  at  Christmastime.  It 
was  for  the  year  1948. 


•  Bloomfield  has  adopted  a  salary 
guide  with  minimums  of  $2400,  $2,300 
(M.A.)  and  $2600,  and  maximums  of 
$4600,  $4800  (B.A.),  $.3200,  and 
$5600.  The  B.A.  schedule  calls  for 
16  steps  of  $1.30  each. 


Caldwell  Township  is  working  on 
a  salary  schedule  of  $2000  and  $2100 
(6-yr.)  to  $42(K)  (B.A.),  $4.3(K),  and 
$4800. 


Bridgewater  Township  has  revised 
its  salary  guide,  effective  next  year,  to 
provide  minimums  of  $2100,  $2,300 
(4-yr.)  and  $2700,  and  maximums  of 
$3100,  $.3900  (Ayr),  and  $4300.  The 
B.A.  schedule  has  14  steps. 


Ewing  Township,  now  in  the  second 
year  of  a  salary  schedule  and  adjust¬ 
ment  program  has  provided  funds  for 
total  increases  averaging  $.304  per 
teacher  for  1949-50. 


Kearny  has  revised  its  guide  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  $2200  and 
maximums  of  $4600,  $4700  (M.A.I, 
and  $4900,  with  increments  of  $150. 
The  current  adjustment  program  will 
l)e  continued  plus  a  special  adjustment 
of  $1(K)  a  year,  plus  increments. 


W  eehawken  teachers  hav» 
voted  a  bonus  of  $2(X). 


been 


Ridgewood  has  a  new  schedule  with 
minimums  of  $2200,  $2300,  and  $2400. 
and  maximums  of  $40(K),  $4,300 

(B.A.),  and  $4800,  Increments  are 

$100, 


Harrison  has  adopted  a  schedule 
with  a  $2,300  minimum,  and  maximums 
of  $4000.  $4,300  (B.A.),  $4800,  and 
$5200. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATtONAL  REVIEW 


$2500  Minimum 
For  Teachers 
Would  Aid  20% 

One  out  of  every  five  New  Jersey 
teachers  would  be  helped  by  the  $2300 
minimum  salary  bill  now  before  tbe 
1949  Legislature.  The  bill,  A-64,  was 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Albert 
F.  Clemens  of  Mercer  County.  Gover¬ 
nor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  has  indicated 
that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  present  $2000 
figure. 

Using  NJEA  figures.  Assemblyman 
Clemens  stated  that  it  would  cost  less 
than  $1,500,000  to  bring  all  teachers 
up  to  the  $2500  figure,  and  that  5,409 
teachers  would  be  benefitted. 

“A  very  careful  study  of  the  cost 
of  this  proposal  has  b^n  made  by 
the  Research  Division  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,”  Assem¬ 
blyman  Clemens  stated.  “They  have 
gone  into  it  on  a  county-by-county, 
district-by-district  basis.  Their  figures 
show  5,409  teachers  in  New  Jersey 
today  being  paid  less  than  $2500  a 
year.  This  is  certainly  less  than  any 
teacher  deserves  and  less  than  a 
teacher  needs  to  live  on  today. 

“The  $1,464,800  it  would  cost  to 
establish  a  i  reasonable  minimum  is 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  our  teacher 
payroll.  Recent  gains  in  state  school 
aid  have  made  it  possible  for  districts 
to  pay  this  minimum  without  undue 
hardship  on  local  taxpayers. 

“Our  detailed  figures  show  that  in 
four  counties  over  half  the  teachers 
are  receiving  less  than  the  proposed 
minimum,  while  in  three  counties  less 
than  10  per  cent  are  paid  under  $2,500. 
This  is  an  injustice  to  the  children  in 
the  counties  with  the  poorer  paid  teach¬ 
ers;  naturally  school  boards  cannot 
hire  the  kind  of  teachers  children 
deserve  if  they  have  to  seek  the  cheap¬ 
est,  rather  than  the  best  teacher. 

“In  Essex,  Hudson,  Mercer  and 
I  nion  counties  the  $2,500  minimum 
will  increase  the  payroll  less  than  one 
per  cent.  In  only  four  counties  will 
it  boost  the  current  payroll  by  more 
than  five  per  cent,  and  many  districts 
in  these  counties  are  planning  pay 
increases  for  next  year  whether  this 
law  passes  or  not.” 


Have  You 

Written  Your  Legislators 
About  the  ISJEA  Bills 
That  Will  Affect  You? 


KEYCOmRESSMAN  See  Modern  Trend 

In  Board^s  Choice 
Of  Education  Head 

The  modern  trend  in  government  is 
toward  selection  of  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  William  M.  Smith,  Long 
Branch  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said 
in  a  recent  statement.  He  urged  passage 
of  Assembly  Bill  95  by  the  1949  Legis¬ 
lature  to  bring  this  change  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Smith  is  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  of  the 
NJEA.  That  department  is  active  in 
pressing  for  the  change.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  Assemblywoman  Grace 
M.  Freeman  of  Essex  County,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Assembly  Education 
Congressman  Charles  R.  Howell  Committee, 
of  New  Jersey  is  in  a  key  position  on  “At  the  present  time”,  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
federal  aid  legislation  this  year.  He  plained,  “the  Commissioner  is  ap- 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Committee  pointed  for  a  five  year  term  by  the 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  has  been  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
made  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  The  State  Board  of 
on  Education.  Education  is  appointed  in  the  same 

Mr.  Howell  has  frequently  indicated  ^nd  the  State  Board  is  reco^ized 

a  favorable  attitude  toward  federal  **  head  of  me  State  Depart- 

aid.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Review  nient  of  Education.  The  Commissmner 
he  says:  “I  am  very  well  disposed  secretary  and  executive  officer, 

toward  the  necessity  of  federal  aid  to  “This  creates  the^  absurd  situation 
education  if  it  can  be  developed  on  where  the  board  which  heads  the  de- 
the  basis  of  the  control  and  use  of  partment  has  no  say  in  selecting  its 
the  funds  being  left  to  the  greatest  own  executive.  The  bill  we  are  sup- 
degree  possible  to  the  individual  states  porting  would  end  the  by-passing  of 
and  local  boards.  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

“1  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  better  “Eleven  states  have  already  adopted 
resolve  the  two  schools  of  thought  ‘his  principle,  which  keeps  the  schools 
involving  the  use  of  the  funds  for  I^htics.  Last  November 

physical  school  properties  as  against  Colorado  and  Idaho,  by  public 
their  use  for  teachers’  salaries  and  approved  legislation  similar  to  A-95. 
other  items,  after  our  committee  has  They  joined  Connect^ut  De  aware, 
conducted  hearings  on  these  matters.  Hampshire,  New  York,  Arkansas, 

.  .L  Marvland,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  and 

I  he  Gongressman  represents  the  .  - 

Fourth  Congressional  District  (Mer-  '  .  .  .,  .  j 

1  D  1  •  \  There  is  a  similar  movement  under 

cer  and  Burlington  counties).  .  i  .  i  c  i 

XJ  t  JLII  L  LL  ''“Y  'n  national  scene.  Several 

S246.  the  federal  aid  bill  which  has  organizations  are  seeking  to  create 

the  NEA-NJEA  blessing  and  support.  ^  national  board  of  education,  which 
should  come  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  j^e  U.  S.  Office,  and  would 

for  a  vote  soon.  It  is  due  to  be  reported  tj,e  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 

favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  before  this  '  advocating  in  New 

Review  appears.  Jersey  protects  the  concern  of  the 

Favorable  action  by  the  committee  Governor  by  requiring  his  advice  and 
seems  certain,  though  it  was  delayed  consent  to  the  selection  of  a  Commis- 
somew  hat  by  proposals  for  a  school  sioner  by  the  State  Board.  At  the  same 
health  service  rider.  Final  decision  time  he  would  have  the  same  removal 
was  for  a  separate  school  health  service  rights  which  he  has  for  all  state 
bill  to  appear  about  the  same  time  employees. 

as  S-246.  “The  fact  that  the  State  Board  of 

The  course  of  the  bill  through  the  Education  is  bi-partisan  and  non-po- 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  much  litical  would  guarantee  that  the  Com- 
slower.  The  House  subcommittee  on  missioner  of  Education  selected  by  it 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  will  undoubt-  would  be  chosen  for  his  professional 
ediy  hold  lengthy  hearings  on  the  vari-  qualifications,  and  could  expect  to 
ous  federal  aid  proposals  before  the  make  the  commissionership  a  career 
entire  committee  makes  its  final  report.  |K>sition.” 
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Extra  Pay 
for 

Extra  Work 


By  BERNARD  A.  REED  and 
WILLIAM  ZIMMERMAN 

Morristown 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a 
survey  of  one  hundred  fifty-nine  (159) 
high  schools  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
as  to  their  policy  of  “Extra  pay  for 
extra  work.” 

Replies  were  received  from  127 
schools— a  percentage  of  79.9. 

A  large  number  of  schools  are  recog¬ 
nizing  extra  service  with  extra  pay. 
107  schools,  or  84.3/i  of  those  reply¬ 
ing,  pay  something  in  addition  to  the 
regular  salary  schedule  for  services 
which  they  consider  “over  and  above” 
the  regular  duties  of  a  teacher. 
12*/€  of  the  107  schools  paying  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  confine  the  payment 
for  services  connected  with  athletics. 
The  77  schools  reporting  payment  for 
athletics  only  constitute  60.6^  of  the 
total  schools  replying. 

The  majority  of  schools  paying  for 
extra  service  (66  schools  or  61. 7 I 
use  a  separate  contract  and  pay  with  a 
separate  check.  26  schools  (24.3*';^  I 
include  the  amount  on  the  regular 
salary  check.  10  schools  do  not  use 
a  separate  contract  but  pay  with  a 
separate  check  (9.3(JJ  ».  One  school 
pays  for  extra  service  out  of  activity 
funds.  A  separate  contract  is  used  by 
2  schools  I  but  payment  is  made 

on  the  regular  salary  check. 


COMING  EVENTS 

On  March  10  the  Bergen  County  Ele¬ 
mentary  PrinripaG'  A8!<oriation  and  the 
New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 
w  ill  hold  a  joint  conference  and  dinner 
meeting  at  Dwight  Morrow  High  School  in 
Englewood.  Dr.  Foster  E.  Crossnickle  and 
Dr.  Edna  McEachern  will  speak  at  the 
dinner,  there  will  he  commercial  exhibits, 
and  a  series  of  small  seminars  on  audio¬ 
visual  methods. 


Mathematics  Teachers  of  the  N.  Y.  Society 
for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education 
will  hold  a  huffet  dinner  meeting  in  the 
Horace  Mann  Cafeteria.  Columbia,  at  6:30, 
March  19.  The  speaker  will  be  Professor 
Yates  of  West  Point;  bis  topic.  “Famous 
Problems  and  Ideas."  Everyone  interested 
is  invited. 

•  •  • 

Tbe  Newark  Association  for  (Childhood 
Education  is  sponsoring  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  honor  of  Cbarlotle  E.  Barton.  It 
will  be  beld  on  March  9  at  7 :00  P.  M.  at 
the  Essex  House.  Newark. 
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HOW  POLICY  IS  MADE 


No  Policy 


Expect  all  teachers  to  carry  at 
least  one  activity  outside  regular 
teaching 

Believe  teachers  are  paid  ade¬ 
quate  salaries  which  would  in¬ 
clude  extra  activities  as  part  of 
regular  service 

Provide  extra  pay  for  services 
beyond  a  reasonable  minimum 


Extra  pay  for  ell  activities  out¬ 
side  of  regular  classroom  activ¬ 
ities 


Each  symbol  represents  nine  schools. 


HOW  EXTRA  PAY  IS  FIXED 


Time  needed  outside  of  schmil 


Time  needed  in  school 


Skill  and  training  of  sponsor 


Responsibility  invidved 


Value  and  contribution  of  activity 


Effort  and  planning  necessary 


Eai’li  symbol  represents  nine  schools. 


Activity 

No. 

High 

Low 

Range 

Median 

Football.  Head  Coach . 

..  9() 

$1400 

$  75 

$1325 

$300 

Football.  Assistant  Coaches.  .  . 

..  131 

1200 

50 

11.50 

^  200 

Basketball.  Head  Coach . 

. .  % 

7(K) 

75 

625 

2lX) 

Basketball.  Assistant  Coaches  . 

77 

3(X) 

.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Baseball.  Head  Coach . 

. . .  92 

700 

.50 

6.50 

2(X) 

Baseball.  Assistant  Coaches . . . 

, . .  45 

3(K) 

25 

275 

1(X) 

Track.  Outdoor . 

..  74 

4(K) 

.50 

3.50 

200 

Track.  Assistant  Coaches . 

..  17 

125 

75 

.50 

100 

Soccer  . 

. .  13 

4(X) 

.50 

3.50 

1.50 

Tennis  . 

..  19 

200 

.50 

1.50 

100 

Golf  . 

. .  5 

1.50 

.50 

100 

75 

Wrestling  . 

..  12 

300 

KM) 

2(X) 

200 

Swimming  . 

..  5 

2(K) 

1(X) 

KXl 

100 

All  Girls’  Sports . 

. .  11 

400 

1.50 

2.50 

300 

Girls’  Hockey  . . 

..  7 

200 

1(X) 

100 

100 

Cheerleaders  . 

..  9 

300 

.50 

2.50 

100 

Treasurers . 

..  24 

400 

.50 

3.50 

200 

Band  . 

..  11 

700 

100 

600 

150 

Dramatics  . 

..  19 

2.50 

.50 

200 

100 

Yearbook  . 

..  17 

200 

.50 

150 

100 

School  Paper  . 

..  14 

200 

.50 
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A  birthday  card,  an  unlocked  school  door,  a  personal  letter 
before  school  opens  pay  dividends  in  good  will  and  friendli¬ 
ness,  gratitude  and  loyalty. 


By  ROSE  FRIEDMAIS 

Teaneck* 


I 


Each  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  ten- 
seventeen,  a  disembodied  head 
framed  in  a  mop  of  curls,  pushed  cau¬ 
tiously  around  the  office  door  and 
vanished  as  soon  as  its;  wide  blue  eyes 
met  the  glance  of  any  adult. 

“That’s  Patty  Ann — on  her  way  to 
Oral  English,”  one  of  her  teachers  told 
us.  “She’s  the  strangest  combination 
of  curiosity  and  acute  shyness  I’ve 
ever  met.” 

Then  early  in  October  the  whole  of 
Patty  Ann  walked  right  into  the  office. 
“I  want  to  thank  everybody  for  my 
birthday  cafd.”  she  said  with  dignity. 
“But- -but  how  did  Mr.  Steel  find  out 
I  was  twelve  yesterday?” 

“Why  not  ask  him.”  volunteered 
Ethel,  a  new  student  secretary.  “If  he 
remembers  your  birthday,  he  must 
know  you.  And,  by  the  way,”  she 
called  after  the  seventh  grader,  “if  you 
find  out.  let  me  know,  too.” 
Ethel  had  received  her  birthday  card 
in  September. 

“Funny  thing,”  she  went  on  thought¬ 
fully,  “in  this  school  the  children  are 
treated  like  people.  1  noticed  that  the 
day  1  came  to  enroll.  It  wasn’t  quite 
fight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  the 
place  was  alive  with  boys  and  girls. 
I’ve  been  in  seven  schools  so  far,  but 
none  of  them  ever  opened  their  doors 
until  the  first  bell  rang.” 

OPEN  DOOR.S 

In  too  many  schools,  doors  are  kept 
tightly  locked  until  a  bell  rings  or  until 
a  certain  fixed  minute.  If  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  teacher  remarks  that  it’s  too  cold 
or  too  rainy  for  children  to  be  waiting 
outside,  the  stock  reply  is  likely  to 
he.  “They  shouldn’t  have  come  so 
early.” 

Teaneck  High  School  students  enter 
by  the  handiest  one  of  a  dozen  doors. 
So  do  the  teachers.  And  it’s  the  excep¬ 
tion  when  the  first  teacher  to  arrive 
finds  the  building  empty  of  children. 

“Why  so  soon?”  he  may  ask  of  a 
boy  waiting  at  his  homeroom  door. 

“It’s  a  bad  day  and  my  father 
dropped  me  off  on  his  way  to  work.” 

The  early  teacher  who  goes  to  check 
his  mail  box  is  not  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  girl  at  one  of  the  tables  with 
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books  and  papers  spread  around  her. 
“Had  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
this  source  theme,”  she  may  explain. 
“Since  my  sister  and  her  baby  came 
to  visit  us,  I  can’t  study  at  home 
mornings.” 

By  eight  o’clock  the  halls  radiate 
the  vitality  of  students  who  have  ar¬ 
rived  early  to  use  the  library,  finish 
up  homework  or  just  to  chat  with 
friends. 

How  can  teachers  get  their  early 
morning  work  done?  They  do.  each 
in  his  own  way,  and  some  regularlv 
take  advantage  of  this  before-school 
open  house  to  give  weak  students  the 
extra  help  and  explanation  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  to  wait  until  after 
school. 

“It  bothered  me  at  first.”  one  of  the 
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a  letter  from  the  principal  yesterday.” 
He  pulled  the  crumpled  evidence  from 
his  pocket.  “See,  he  says  he  hopes  I 
had  a  pleasant  summer.” 

Some  time  in  August,  after  all  sched¬ 
ules  are  ready,  letters  are  sent  to  the 
two  thousand  homes  from  which  the 
high  school’s  student  body  will  be 
drawn.  They  contain  vital  news-^the 
home  room  assignment  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  first  day;  but  they  are 
interesting,  too,  for  the  message  from 
the  principal.  Most  appreciated  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  addressed  to  the 
students  themselves,  rather  than  to 
the  parents. 

“The  youngsters  haunt  the  mailbox 
until  those  letters  arrive,”  parents  tell 
us.  “Guess  it’s  the  personal  touch 
they  like.” 


birthday  (greetings 
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new  teachers  confessed,  “but  now  I 
like  it.  It  sort  of  starts  the  day  off 
on  a  friendly  basis.” 

FRIENDLY  GREETINGS 

This  same  teacher,  hunting  lodgings 
last  August,  had  one  cheering  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  home  where  the  oldest  child 
was  a  boy  about  to  enter  seventh  grade. 
“How  do  you  feel  about  leaving  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  going  to  a  big 
high  school  with  two  thousand  boys 
and  girls?”  she  asked  him. 

“Bro-theR!  It’s  great.  I  even  got 
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HOLIDAY  SPIRIT 

The  annual  Christmas  concert,  per¬ 
formed  in  traditional  holiday  spirit,  is 
another  chance  for  an  individual  note. 
At  this  assembly  performance  each 
student  receives  his  own  program,  this 
year  done  up  in  a  gay  Christmas 
wrapper,  decorated  with  a  poinsettia- 
and-candle  drawing.  The  first  words 
that  meet  the  student’s  eye  are  the 
principal's  greeting  and  good  wishes. 

*  Miss  Friedman  is  Director  of  Junior 
High  School  Guidance  at  Teaneck  High 
Sch(M>l. 
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Many  children  fold  and  take  them 
home.  One  small  boy  who  ran  back 
to  get  his  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  forget 
this.  It’s  a  real  Christmas  card.” 


ABO\T  HIGH  GRADES 


.dcttU  ^HcecC  ScicHee 


More  cherished  and  more  significant 
are  the  individual  and  personal  letters 
of  commendation  that  are  mailed  to 
students  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  one  form  or  another.  Recognizing 
that  pupil  merit  has  too  long  been 
measured  on  a  yardstick  of  marks, 
T.H.S.  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  Here  good  citizenship  is  made  a 
prime  asset.  Even  though  his  scholastic 
achievement  has  been  mediocre,  each 
student  who  earns  a  superior  rating 
for  the  year  in  Citizenship  receives  a 
personal  congratulatory  letter  from  the 
principal.  According  to  their  own 
statements,  this  recognition  has  stimu¬ 
lated  several  young  people  to  improve 
their  academic  work. 


By  GEORGE  W  .  HAUPT 

Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 


Joanne  is  in  Nursery  School. 


She 


STUDENT-PEOPLE  REACTIONS 

Again  and  again  we  have  evidence 
that  these  little  personal  contacts  play 
an  important  part  in  developing  well 
adjusted  boys  and  girls.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  create  such  instances 
repeatedly;  enumeration  of  their  con¬ 
tributions  would  fill  a  volume.  But  the 
thoughtful  interest  from  busy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administration  lends  a 
cordial  warmth  and  added  glow. 

Even  children  point  it  out.  “Miss 
Hill  came  into  our  classes  three  times 
today,”  one  little  girl  was  heard  telling 
another,  “to  see  if  the  new  boy  who 
can  t  speak  English  was  getting  along 
all  right.” 

The  birthday  card  that  reduced  Patty 
Ann’s  shyness  is  still  a  mystery.  The 
inspiration  was  born  when  the  admin¬ 
istration  saw  how  favorably  the  faculty 
reacted  to  similar  birthday  cards  sent 
them.  But  to  send  two  thousand  birth¬ 
day  cards  is  a  stupendous  task,  say 
some.  It  doesn’t  seem  so  in  Teaneck. 
The  principal  has  it  down  to  a  system. 

It’s  amazing  how  much  good  will 
and  friendliness  the  project  engenders. 
Students  stop  in  and  parents  telephone 
to  express  their  thanks.  “I  don't  know 
who’s  responsible  for  the  birthday 
card.”  one  mother  called  to  tell  us,  “but 
I’m  sure  it  meant  more  to  Richard 
than  all  his  presents  and  his  partv  put 
together.” 

Another  phrased  the  result  in  grati¬ 
tude.  “Maybe  you  think  parents  take 
your  ser\ices  for  granted.  If  we  do. 
it’s  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  accept 
all  good  things  that  build  for  the  future. 
But  when  something  like  this  birthday- 
card  arrives,  we  pause  to  count  our 
blessings.  It’s  no  wonder  Jack  is  home 
from  college  only  two  hours  before 
he  dashes  off  to  visit  the  high  school. 
You’ve  earned  his  lovaltv.” 


asks  her  teacher  to  draw  pictures 
with  her.  “Draw  me  a  dog.  Draw  me 
a  leaf.  Now  let  me  make  a  picture.” 
While  she  talks,  she  holds  the  paper 
at  arm’s  length  between  the  window 
and  her  eyes.  The  pencil  markings  are 
on  the  side  of  the  paper  facing  the 
window.  Of  course,  this  action  is 
undesigned.  “Look”,  she  explaims,  “I 
can  see  the  leaf  right  through  the 
paper.”  She  is  perplexed  and  delighted. 
Joanne  has  experienced  an  important 
natural  phenomenon. 

Children  need  experiences  with  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature.  In  order  to  move 
from  fantasy  and  egocentrism,  children 
must  contact  reality.  Further,  early 
contacts  with  reality  provide  a  back¬ 
ground  that  is  essential  for  reading. 
Direct  experience  gives  a  meaning  to 
words  that  cannot  come  through  con¬ 
text.  In  the  content  of  elementary- 
science  the  teacher  finds  a  rich  source 
of  meaningful  experiences. 

Little  children  need  the  experiences 
provided  by  elementary  science. 

Joseph.  Alan  and  Branin  saunter 
along  a  back  road.  They  are  first 
graders.  They  stop  to  examine  a 
•  puddle  of  water.  They  notice  a  strand 
of  rope,  half  submerged,  in  the  water. 

“If’,  says  Joseph,  “that  piece  of  rope 
stays  there  all  night,  it  w-ill  turn  into 
a  snake.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  counters  Branin. 
“I  know-  it’s  true.”  replies  Joseph, 
“for  my  mother  told  me  so.” 

They  argue.  Alan  suggests  that  they 
put  the  strand  of  rope  in  a  bottle  of 
water  and  see  if  it  turns  into  a  snake. 
These  three  boys  have  found,  on  a  back 
road,  an  occasion  for  scientific  think¬ 
ing  and  they  have  applied  that  power¬ 
ful  intellectual  tool. 

Children  need  the  method  of  science. 
Their  thinking  employs  authority,  ob¬ 
servation  and  experimentation.  We 
should  teach  them  the  values  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  each  of  these  sources  of 
knowledge.  The  method  of  science, 
consciously  used  in  daily  life,  gives 
the  user  a  feeling  of  worth,  competence 
and  mastery. 

Little  children  need  guidance  and 
practice  in  the  mental  processes  pro¬ 
vided  by  elementary  science. 

A  group  of  children  in  second  grade 
study  a  hen’s  egg.  They  observe  the 
parts  and  give  their  ideas  concerning 
the  functions  of  these  parts.  The 


teacher  shows  them  a  milkweed  pod 
containing  seeds.  As  with  the  egg, 
they  discuss  the  parts  and  give  their 
ideas  concerning  the  functions.  The 
discussion  proceeds  to  comparisons  of 
egg  and  pod.  Similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  are  noted.  A  key  observation 
arises — “only  one  baby  comes  from 
the  egg  but  many  babies  come  from 
the  pod”.  The  lesson  culminates  in 
concepts  of  Adaptation  and  Parental 
Care.  How  do  the  parts  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  egg  provide  for  the  little 
chick?  How  do  the  parts  and  arrang^ 
ments  of  the  milkweed  pod  provide 
for  the  little  plants?  A  hen’s  egg  hai 
been  the  approach  to  relationships  that 
involve  great  concepts. 

Children  need  help  in  identifying, 
clarifying  and  formulating  the  great 
concepts  of  science.  Educational  re 
search  reveals  these  concepts.  We  have 
available,  for  example,  the  lists  of  the 
National  Society  For  The  Study  of 
Education  (FoRTY-sixTH  Yearbook, 
Part  I,  1947)  and  those  of  Yale  Uni 
versity  (Gesell,  A.  The  Child  From 
Five  To  Ten.  1946.  Harper).  Our 
own  studies  of  children’s  learning  indi' 
cates  some  types  of  levels  of  attain 
merit  of  such  concepts  (Haupt,  G.  W, 
Science  Education.  Vol.  32.  No 
October  1948).  We  teachers  have  but 
to  reach  forth  our  hands  to  supply  our 
children  with  a  bread  of  mental  life 
for  which  they  ask. 

I.ittle  children  need  the  great  concept! 
provided  by  elemental^-  science. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
years  between  three  and  seven  are,  for 
the  child,  equivalent  to  twenty  yean 
for  the  adult,  (du  Nouy.  Lecointe. 
Human  Destiny.  1947.  LongmaM. 
Green).  In  those  few  years  we  muM 
lay  an  essential  foundation  of  expen- 
ence,  method  and  understanding.  Littk 
children  need  the  experiences,  methods 
and  concepts  provided  by  elementary 
science.  Little  children  need  sr-ienct- 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  LISTEN 


WBGO  RADIO  WORKSHOP 


A  Braille  Class  at  Newton  Street  Srhool  finds  its  learning 
enriched  bv  radio. 


High  school  pupils  present  “The  Taylor  Twins  Learn  About 
Occupations."  Frances  Case,  guidance  counselor  and  producer, 
is  in  the  control  room. 


flVtE  Newark  Board  of  Education 
1  Radio  Station,  WBGO-FM,  observed 
the  first  anniversary  of  its  start  in 
educational  broadcasting  on  February 
5  of  this  year.  The  first  educational 
FM  radio  station  to  be  constructed  and 
operated  in  New  Jersey,  this  infant 
servant  of  the  Newark  schools  first 
tried  out  its  lung  power  under  most 
auspicious  circumstances. 

From  the  day  of  birth,  Station 
WBGO  has  continued  to  broadcast  on 
schedule  for  five  hours  each  school 
day.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  last,  programs  were  directed 
to  the  school  playgrounds.  Each  month 
of  experience  has  added  greater  en¬ 
deavor  and  higher  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  stronger 
convictions  on  the  part  of  Newark 
school  officials  and  teachers  for  this 
youthful  adjunct  of  education. 

The  establishment  of  an  education 
FM  radio  station,  geared  to  serve  the 
schools  of  our  metropolis  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well,  required  a  maximum 
of  patience  and  expert  professional 
assistance.  On  the  technical  side,  the 
Newark  schools  were  fortunate  to  have 
on  their  staff  two  trained  engineers, 
Paul  R.  Haeseler  and  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Schotland.  who  planned  and  installed 
the  station.  The  former  is  head  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  Central 
High  School  and  the  latter  is  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  charge 
of  Business  Administration.  As  super¬ 
visor  of  the  station,  the  Newark  schools 
were  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  William  R.  Pfeiffer,  head 
of  the  Voice  Department  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Choir  School,  Princeton,  who 
came  to  Newark  with  radio  and  teacher 
background  in  the  Lniversity  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  as* well  as  in  commercial  radio. 
The  radio  station,  as  a  new  unit  of 
school  and  community  service,  was 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Libraries, 


AFTER  ONE  YEAR 


Newark  Schools  Station  WBGO-FM  Has  Used  1264  Teachers; 
Built  Community  Interest;  Spurred  Professional  Improve¬ 
ment;  Exchanged  Good  Scripts  With  Other  Stations.  Super¬ 
intendent  Herron  Sees  “Unlimited  Potentialities^’  Ahead. 

By  DR.  JOHN  S.  HERRON 

Newark* 


Visual  Aids,  and  Radio,  -  headed  by 
Marguerite  Kirk,  who  directed  the 
various  committees  of  teachers  through 
in-service  preparation  for  two  years  in 
anticipation  of  the  present  school  radio 
program. 

When  the  station  was  officially  opened 
a  year  ago,  every  school  in  the  city 
system  was  equipped  with  from  one  to 
three  FM  receivers.  Each  month  sees 
additional  receivers  installed  in  the 
schools,  the  purchases  being  made  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools  and  parent-teacher 
associations. 

l^NLIMITED  POTENTIALITIES 

Educational  radio  has  unlimited  po¬ 
tentialities  for  school  and  community 
service;  we  realize  this  more  and  more 
as  our  experience  increases.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  WBGO  is  making  use  of  educa¬ 
tional  scripts  which  were  worked  out 
in  advance  by  teacher  groups.  Other 
groups  of  teachers  are  now  engaged 

•  Dr.  Herron  is  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Newark. 


in  preparing  programs  which  may  not 
be  utilized  until  the  next  school  year. 
As  each  series  of  programs  is  broad¬ 
cast.  recordings  are  made  which  may 
be  used  many  times  over  in  future 
broadcasts.  Altogether,  approximately 
12()4  Newark  teachers  have,  during 
the  past  three  years,  had  an  active  part 
in  preparing  scripts  and  programs  for 
the  station. 

PROFESSIONAL.  MEETINGS 

In  utilizing  radio  to  carry  profes¬ 
sional  messages  to  the  2300  members 
of  the  instructional  staff,  the  introduc¬ 
tory  broadcast  was  made  by  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  and  his  assistants  last 
May.  These  presentations  dealing  with 
the  subject  "Democracy  In  Education” 
were  broadcast  to  the  high  school  fac¬ 
ulties  at  2:4.S  p.m.  and  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  at  3:30,  in  each  in¬ 
stance  fifteen  minutes  after  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  session.  This  fall  the 
supervisor  of  health  conducted  a  series 
of  panel  discussions  on  various  aspects 
of  health  education  with  teachers  and 
members  of  the  supervisory  staff 
jointly' participating.  When  the  Free- 
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dom  Train  visited  Newark.  Mayor 
Murphy  and  the  Superintendent  initi¬ 
ated  the  observance  of  this  event,  and 
Re-dedication  Week  through  morning 
broadcasts  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
program  was  repeated  in  the  afternoon 
through  recordings  made  from  the  live 
broadcast.  As  time  goes  on.  more  and 
more  in-service  training  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  will  be  conducted  over  the 
school  station. 

COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 

Both  the  Newark  Museum  and  the 
Newark  Public  Library  have  from  the 
beginning  cooperated  in  presenting 
series  of  prepared  programs  for  class¬ 
room  utilization.  The  Essex  County 
Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
presented  a  series  of  broadcasts  on 
’teen  age  problems.  The  Central  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  of  Newark  presented  a 
series  of  programs  explaining  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  plan  for  Newark's 
future  development.  At  the  present 
time,  the  five  departments  of  the  New¬ 
ark  city  government  are  preparing 
series  of  scripts  which  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  first  for  student  and  teacher  use. 
and  later  in  evening  broadcasts  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  citizens  and 
taxpayers.  These  broadcasts  will  cover 
city  finance,  public  safety,  hospital 
service,  water  supply,  maintenance  of 
streets,  public  improvements,  com¬ 
munity  health,  street  cleaning,  etc. 
When  evening  broadcasts  are  instituted 
t  for  a  two-hour  period  one  evening 
per  week  (  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  ear  of  the  public  who  support  the 
schools  and  are  vitally  interested  in 
understanding  school  objectives,  needs, 
and  plans. 

SCOPE  OF  PRESENT  SCHEDULE 

As  the  station  moves  into  its  second 
year  of  operation,  a  weekly  schedule 
of  programs  geared  to  classroom  uti¬ 
lization.  is  being  transmitted  between 
9:15  a.m.  and  2:45  p.m.  five  days  per 
week.  A  study  of  this  schedule,  which 
has  been  planned  for  the  February- 
June  1949  term,  iridicates  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  program  according  to 
area: 

For  Kindenrarten — Grade  S 


Story-Telling  and  Music . *4 

Mush-  .  1 

For  Grades  4*6 

Speech  .  4 

Literature  .  4 

Museum  .  3 

Music  .  3 

Current  Events  .  4 

Science  .  4 

For  General  Use 

School  Spt>tlight  .  3 

This  Is  Your  Teacher .  1 

Superintendent’s  Bulletin  .  1 

Talks  to  Parents  .  2 

News  .  4 


For  Grades  7-12 


United  Nations  .  1 

Speech  . 4 

Literature  .  4 

Vocational  Guidance  .  4 

Current  Events  .  4 

Human  Relations  .  4 

New  Jersey  Study  .  3 

Museum  .  3 

Conservation  .  4 

Newark  Government  .  2 

Music  .  3 

For  Grades  10  -  12 

Business  Education  .  4 

Human  Relations  .  4 

Foreign  Language  .  3 

Opera  .  1 

Music  .  4 

Mathematics  .  3 

Child  Development  and  Care  .  3 

L'nited  Nations  .  2 

News  Analysis  .  4 

College  Guidance  .  1 

Newark  Government  .  2 


*  Number  of  times  each  program  is  broad¬ 
cast  weekly. 

BROAD  PARTICIPATION 

The  following  statistics  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  station  has  afforded  broadcast¬ 
ing  experience  to  teachers,  students 


and  non-school  people: 

Newark  teachers  participating  in  radio 
activities 

Before  February  5,  1948  .  147 

In  regularly  scheduled  classroom 
broadcasts  from  February  5,  1948- 

■January  31.  1949  . 1042 

In  special  broadcasts  from  February 

5,  1948-January  31.  1949*  .  24 

In  Professional  Improvement  series 
from  February  -S.  1948-january 
31.  1949  . .  .31 

Total . 1264 

Newark  students  participating  in  radio 
activities  from  February  5.  1948-janu¬ 
ary  31.  1949 

In  regularly  scheduled  classroom 

broadcasts  . 2791 

In  special  broadcasts  .  492 

Total . .3283 


.Non-school  people  participating  in  radio 
activities  over  our  school  station  from 
February  5,  1948-january  31.  1949 
In  regularly  scheduled  classroom 


broadcasts  .  414 

In  special  broadcasts  .  25 

Total .  439 


*  Included  in  these  Special  Broadcasts 
were:  UN  Appeal  for  (Children;  Ground 
Breaking  for  the  Dayton  Street  School; 
President  Truman's  .Address  to  Congress 
(falling  for  the  Draft;  Mayor  Murphy’s  Re¬ 
port  on  the  State  of  the  City;  Forum  on  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  for  Minority  Groups. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Each  week,  one  designated  school 
presents  its  own  program  under  the 
title  “School  Spotlight.”  This  feature 
has  done  much  to  create  interest  in 
the  radio  programs,  not  only  within 
the  particular  school,  but  in  the  school 
community.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all 
that  thousands  of  listeners  have  been 
enabled  to  enjoy  some  of  the  schools’ 


finest  and  most  inspirational  programs 
where  formerly  only  the  audience 
present  in  a  school  auditorium  could 
share  in  the  pleasure.  Schools  are  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  the  activities  of 
other  schools  and  stimulated  by  the 
exchange  of  programs.  Improvement 
in  the  quality  of  speech  has  been  a 
noted  outcome.  It  is  estimated  that 
4.586  students  and  teachers  partici¬ 
pated  on  the  programs  during  the  past 
year.  Many  students,  members  of  the 
Radio  Workshop,  have  had  wide  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  poise,  dramatic 
ability,  and  speech  power  through  par¬ 
ticipation  as  announcers  or  members 
of  casts  assigned  to  read  the  scripts. 

TRENDS  IN  FM  RADIO 

Although  television  is  at  present 
crowding  radio  for  the  public’s  atten¬ 
tion,  FM  educational  radio  is  steadily 
but  slowly  advancing  as  a  useful  me¬ 
dium  of  education.  It  should  be  noted 
that  educators,  as  a  class,  have  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  broad¬ 
casting  rights. 

At  the  present  time,  the  following 
school  systems  are  (tperating  their  own 
educational  FM  stations:  Chicago, 
Cleveland.  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Newark.  School 
systems  which  are  now  in  the  process 
of  constructing  school  stations  are: 
San  Diego,  Indianapolis,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Ltnig  Beach,  Baltimore  and 
Minneapolis. 

In  some  areas,  there  is  a  developing 
movement  to  place  radio  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis  as  illustrated  by  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Radio  Council.  Through 
this  organization  four  school  systems 
of  New  York  state  (Rochester,  Utica, 
Syracuse  and  Hornel  I  are  pooling  their 
radio  efforts  through  cooperation  with 
existing  commercial  stations  of  the 
area.  Eventually,  all  educational  radio 
service  to  school  systems  of  the  nation 
will  be  worked  out  according  to  re¬ 
gional  divisions  of  the  state. 

Another  feature  of  present-day  trends 
in  educational  radio  worthy  of  mention 
is  the  expanding  practice  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  scripts  among  school  radio 
stations  and  the  greater  availability 
of  scripts  and  recordings  for  rental 
and  purchase.  This  trend  will  eventu¬ 
ally  reduce  production  costs.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  National  Script  Service  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  both  rents 
and  sells  scripts  to  schools.  Station 
WBGO  ( Newark  schools)  now  ex¬ 
changes  its  scripts  and  recordings  with 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  school  radio 
stations  and  utilizes  superior  scripts 
and  recordings  of  educational  value 
from  local  commercial  radio  stations 
for  re-broadcast  to  the  Newark  schools 
by  the  school  station. 

NOTF):  A  complelt*  M-cond-semester  pro- 
pram  Hchedulr  for  .Station  WBGO  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Newark  Board  of  Education. 
31  Green  Street.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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TO  PREPARE  FOR  TEACHING 


The  curriculums  offered  in  New  Jersey’s  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  other  information  potential  teachers  should  have. 


By  ROBERT  H.  MORRISOIS 

AHsistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 


IN  THIS  PERIOD  of  critical  shortage  of 
teachers,  information  concerning  the 
curriculums  at  the  State  teachers  col¬ 
leges  is  of  particular  interest  to  those 
who  are  urging  carefully  selected 
)oung  men  and  women  to  enter  col¬ 
leges  to  become  teachers. 

This  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  various  curriculums  in  the  six  New 
Jersey  State  teachers  colleges.  A  stu¬ 
dent  who  satisfactorily  completes  any 
one  of  these  curriculums  receives  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  a  certificate  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  teach  his  specialty  in 
the  public,  schools. 

Each  of  the  six  State  teachers  col¬ 
leges  maintains  a  program  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Clubs  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  all  students  are  sponsored. 
Photography  clubs,  literary  societies, 
giee  clubs,  athletic  teams,  and  dra¬ 
matic  players  are  illustrative  of  the 
extra-curricular  activities  in  which 
teachers  college  students  participate. 
The  activities  are  open  to  all  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  willingness  to  de¬ 
vote  time  to  the  activity  chosen. 

COSTS 

Costs  for  students  in  the  State  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  are  relatively  low.  Tuition 
is  150.00  per  semester  for  residents  of 
New  Jersey  and  SIO.OO  per  semester 
point  for  those  who  live  outside  the 
State.  This  amounts  to  approximately 
$160.00  per  semester  for  non-residents. 
The  colleges  at  Glassboro,  Montclair, 
and  Trenton  maintain  dormitories.  Stu¬ 
dents  pay  $13.00  per  week  for  room 
and  board.  A  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  commute  daily  from  their  homes 
by  automobiles,  trains,  and  busses.  A 
limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available. 

Students  are  carefully  selected  in  the 
State  teachers  colleges.  They  are  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  basis  of  their  high  school 
records  and  entrance  examinations.  The 
next  examination  is  scheduled  for  April 
25,  1949.  The  examination  will  be 
based  on  the  following  subjects:  Eng¬ 
lish  usage,  reading,  general  science, 
American  history,  and  mathematics. 
This  last  examination  consists  of  ad¬ 
vanced  arUhmetic  and  elementary 
■Igebra.  At  entrance,  all  applicants  are 
examined  by  a  physician  selected  by 
•he  college  to  determine  whether  they 


are  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity 
which  would  unfit  them  for  teaching. 

ClTRRICULrMS 

The  curriculums  are  divided  into 
four  major  parts.  Approximately  half 
of  each  curriculum  consists  of  courses 
in  general  education.  These  courses 
are  selected  from  art,  English,  history, 
sciences,  economics,  geography,  math¬ 
ematics,  philosophy,  government,  and 
music.  Another  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  provides  for  subject  matter  spe¬ 
cialization.  Those  preparing  to  teach 
in  high  school  specialize  in  two  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields.  Those  preparing 
for  certification  in  the  elementary 
school  study  a  broad  field  of  subjects 


which  will  give  them  mastery  in  the 
numerous  subjects  taught  in  the  grades. 
Those  preparing  for  teaching  in  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  grades  specialize  in 
early  childhood  education.  A  third 
part  of  the  curriculum  provides  basic 
professional  courses  in  psychology,  his¬ 
tory  of  education,  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion,  educational  philosophy,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching.  Child  study  and 
curriculum  construction  in  the  public 
schools  are  stressed  for  all  teachers 
college  students.  Each  college  student 
in  his  senior  year  is  assigned  as  a 
student  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
Here  under  a  master  teacher  he  is 
gradually  inducted  into  responsible 
teaching. 


Fields  of  Certillcatiofi* 

<l) 

Kindergarten-primary 
General  Elementary 
grade  1  -  8 
General  junior  high 
school  grades  5  -  9 
Accounting 
Business  Education 
Education  for 

Handicapped  Children 
English 
Fine  Arts 
Foreign  Languages 
Geography 
Health  Education 
and  Nursing 
Health  and  Physical 
Education 
History 

Industrial  Arts 
Library  Science 
Mathematics 
Music 
Science 

Social  Business 
Social  Studies 


TABLE  I— CURRICULAR  OFFERINGS  IN  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 
February,  1949 
Olsssborot  Jrrtcy  City  Montclair 


(*) 

X 


(.1) 

X 


(4) 


Ncwarkt 

(5) 

X 


Patrrionf 

(«l 

X 


Trentont 

(7> 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Read  as  fnllnwit:  “The  kindergarten-primary  curriculum  i»  offered  al  Glas»b«>ro,  Jersey 
I'ity,  Newark,  Paterson,  and  Trenton  but  not  at  Montclair.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  fields  of  certification,  the  colleges  at  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and 
Trenton  offer  a  preclinical  curriculum  for  nurses.  This  is  in  accord  with  an  authorization  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  on  .September  10.  1943.  This  curriculum  includes  the  following 
courses:  chemistry,  microbiology,  physiology,  anatomy,  psychology,  and  socioingy. 


*  In  addition,  the  graduate  program  at  Montclair  provides  a  curriculum  for  guidance 
counselors  and  a  curriculum  for  schisd  administrators. 

t  The  State  Teachers  Colleges  at  Classb«>ro,  Newar^i,  Paterson,  and  Trenton  als»>  offer 
intensive  courses  during  the  summer  sessions  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  who  are 
applicants  for  provisional  certification  in  elementary  grades  3-6  inclusive. 
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School  Costs  and  State  Aid 


Significant  facts  from  a  study 
recently  completed  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 


N.J.Per  Caplt 
I neon©  I  . — 


Education  costs  have  not  risen  as 
rapidly  as  other  measures  of  economic 
change.  Since  1939  the  average  per 
capita  income  of  New  Jersey  citizens 
has  increased  106.7%;  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  73%  over  1939- 
40;  the  cost  of  education  only  50.1%. 


M..r.Cost:  of 
Living 


LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAXES  FOR  SCHOOLS 
INCREASE  FASTER 
THAN  STATE  AID 


STATE  AID  •  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAXES  (ON  PROPERTY) 


This  chart  shows  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  not  increased  its  state 
aid  fast  enough  to  prevent  a 
sharp  rise  in  local  property 
taxes  for  school  support.  It 
shows  that  State  aid  increases 
in  recent  years  were  on  a  very 
small  base,  and  that  the  State 
is  still  providing  only  a  small 
portion  of  school  costs. 


S20  $20  $40  $60  $80  $100  $120 

(millions  of  dollars) 

The  State  School  Tax  was  a  property  tax,  of  which  only  10%  was  effective 
state  aid;  90%  was  returned  to  the  county  or  community  where  it  was  raised 
Slate  payments  for  teachers'  pensions  are  included. 


f 


BUYING  POWER 
OF 

TEACHER  SALARIES 


While  the  average  wage  of  a  New  Jersey 
industrial  worker  has  gone  up  105.6% 
and  living  eosts  73^ ,  the  average  salary 
of  New  Jersey  teachers  has  increased 
only  40^ .  As  a  result  the  actual  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  average  teacher's 
salary  has  declined  20%. 


1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1916  1947 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  INFLATION 


SUPPLIES 


TEXTBOOKS 


TRANSPORTATION 


MAINTENANCE 
OF  PLANT 


COORDINATE 

ACTIVITIES 


193940  Per  Pupil 
Expenditures 

194748 

Expenditures 

Real  Value  of 
4748  Costs  in 
3940  Dollars 


Other  school  expenditures  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially  since  19.39-40. 
The  buying  power  of  such  expendi¬ 
tures.  however,  is  frequently  less 
than  that  of  the  1939-40  costs. 
(Figures  on  a  per  pupil  basis.) 
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Some  Comparisons  income  per  pupil 


which  show  that  New  Jersey  can 
afford  good  schools,  but  that  it  ranks 
low  among  comparable  states  in  the 
effort  it  makes,  €is  a  State,  to  get 
them. 

State  payments  for  teaehers"  pensions  are  not 
included  here,  since  they  are  not  reported  as 
state  aid  by  other  states. 


STATE  AID  PER  PUPIL 


It  is  low  among  these  states,  however,  in 
actual  dollars  of  state  school  aid  per  pupil, 
and  far  under  the  average  of  all  48  states. 


PER  CAPITA  TAX 


g  Mich.-|,58j!48 


N.Y.-^49.65 


New  Jersey  is  well  above  the  average  state  in 
wealth.  The  income  of  its  citizens,  as  reported 
in  1947  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
is  $10,434  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  In  this  group 
of  states,  it  ranks  second  to  New  York  in  income 
per  pupil. 

PER  CENT  OF  STATE  AID 


It  is  low,  too,  in  the  proportion  of  school  costs 
which  are  met  out  of  state  aid.  The  average 
state  contributes  from  state  sources  42%  of  the 
cost  of  education. 


0hlo-|45.33 


New  Jersey  levies,  as  a  State,  taxes  of  $34.43 
per  capita.  This  is  less  than  any  of  the 
states  with  which  it  is  compared,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  average  of  all  the  states. 
(Unemployment  Taxes  not  included.) 
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How  Much  Is  State  Aid  Increasing? 


Friends  of  education  are  asking  the  Legislature  this  year  for 
additional  state  school  aid.  Specifically  their  request  is  that  the  full 
amount  being  raised  by  the  cigarette  tax  be  used  as  aid  to  education 
under  the  Armstrong  Act.  This  would  permit  the  State  to  distribute 
$25  per  pupil  in  general  state  aid,  in  addition  to  the  state  aid  available 
under  the  Pascoe  Act.  It  is  not  a  request  that  the  cigarette  tax  be 
dedicated,  but  that  the  revenues  it  raises  be  appropriated  out  of 
general  state  funds. 

This  proposal  has  resulted  in  much  discussion  of  the  amount  of 
state  aid  now  being  received,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  increased  since 
the  Pascoe  Act  took  effect  in  1947-48,  and  the  provisions  for  increased 
state  aid  in  the  1949-50  budget  message  of  Governor  Driscoll. 


The  New  Jersey  Education  As- 
smuation  believes  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  can  be  discussed  on  its  mer¬ 
its  and  with  less  confusion  if  there 
can  be  general  agreement  on  the 
facts  and  figures  involved.  Here¬ 


with  it  presents  a  complete  break¬ 
down  of  state  school  aid  for  the 
years  1946-47, 1947-48  and  1948- 
49,  based  on  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  figures  available. 


Three  broad  types  of  state  aid  have 
been  recognized: 

(1)  Pension  Payments;  State  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund; 

(2)  Special  Aids,  i.e.  state  contribu¬ 
tions  for  specific  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  such  as  manual  training, 
veterans  education,  etc. 

(3)  General  Aid,  money  sent  to  local 
school  districts  by  the  State  for 
the  support  of  the  broad  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

1.  Pension  Payments:  It  is  debat¬ 
able  whether  the  State’s  Pension  con¬ 
tribution  should  be  classed  as  state 
aid.  It  was  not  generally  so  consid¬ 
ered  until  1947.  The  money  never  goes 


^  (I)  i 

■■ 

r 

—1 

GENERAL 

AID 

^  $13.2  ^ 

'mam 

f  ■  .  \ 

$8  7 

f  ; 

PENSION 

PAYMENTS 

^  $9 

Cigarette 

Tax 

$15.3 

(ARMSTRONG 

g  $8.9  ^ 

1  (PASCOE)  1 

B  $14.4  J 

$8  1  . 

1946-47  1947-48  1948-49  1949-50 

(Pascoe  Act  Began)  (Cigarette Tax  (Governor’s Budget 

levied)  Recommendations) 

State  Aid  to  Education' in  New  Jersey  rose  $7.7  millions  in  1947,  when  the  Pascoe  Act  was  put  into 
operation,* and  another  $7  millions  in  1948,  with  the  adoption  of  the  “school  aid  tax  on  cigarettes.”  Under 
the  Governor’s  Budget  recommendations  for  1949- .50,  it  would  rise  another  $1  million. 

Figures  in  millions  of  dollars  (11  Supplementary  aid  of  $1,200,000. 
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State  Aid  in  New  Jersey,  1946-1949 


TEACHERS’  PENSION 
Teachers’  Pension  & 


1946-47 

ANNUITY  FUND: 


Forms  &  Supplies. 


GENERAL  AIDS: 

State  School  Fund . 

Surplus  Revenue  . 

Railroad  Taxes . 

Deficiency  Approp . 

Business  t'ranchise  Tax . 

Pascoe  Act  ( Chap.  63  ’4t)  t  . . 
Armstrong  Act  ( Chap.  66  '48 1 
Supplemental  Aid 

(Chap.  142  ’47 1 . 


L978.5.T6 

450.203'2» 

29.693*2' 

.51.96.5'2' 

2,490.122'3' 

4.000.000*2' 


7,021,983 


1947-4R 


1.996.2.39 


13.211.790 

1.200.000 

14.411.790 


194B49 


Annuity  Fund**'  . 

$8,749,251 

$  8,826,167 

$6,966,290 

Teachers’  Pension  Fund — 

134.899* 

8.749.251 

8,961,066 

6.9f)().290 

SPECIAL  AIDS: 

Librarv  Aid  . 

2.660 

10.200 

Teachers’  Libraries . 

400 

400 

Veterans  Aid  to  Districts.  .  .  . 

469.207 

250.000* 

L30.(X)0 

Industrial  Schools  . 

69.000 

69.000 

69.000 

Evening  School  ( For.  Born  1 

9.988 

15,000 

Crippled  Children  . 

143.071 

163.065* 

175.000 

Vocational  Aid . 

417,706 

493.755 

525,000 

Manual  Training . 

866..324 

700.000 

980.524 

294.819* 

Vocational  ( Match  Fed.  t  . . .  . 

71.75.3 

School  District 

1.971.279 


14.06.3.767 

9.429,476«' 


23.49.3.243 


Budget 

1949-.S0 

$8,132,326 

8.1.32.326 


69.(X)0 


2.S0.000 

634.684 

1,0.3.3..32.5 


71,7.35 


1.3.000 


2.07.3.')64 


14,370.897 

8.8.39.()60 


2.3.2.30,.3.37 


Grand  Totals .  $17,749,790 


$2.3.369.09.3  $.32,282,812  $.3.3,438.847 

’Appropriation  for  1947-48  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1948. 

* ’Recommended  in  1949-50  budget  as  supplemental  appropriation  to  be  made  this  year 
for  1948-49  expenditure. 

Notes:  (1)  There  is  question  whether  this  is  state  aid  to  local  schools.  The  money  is  paid 
directly  by  the  State  to  a  State-created  Fund.  However,  it  does  relieve  lt»ctl 
^  districts  of  teacher  retirement  costs. 

<2 1  Now  included  in  the  Pascoe  Act  Appropriation. 

(3 1  This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  annual  deficiency  appropriations  designed  to 
maintain  the  old  3  cent  a  day  level  of  state  aid  in  poorer  counties. 

(4l  Of  this  $5,591,%5  went  for  reduction  of  local  school  taxes,  and  $3,837,511  could 
be  used  by  local  school  boards  for  current  expense. 

SOURCES: 

Data  for  1946-47  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1946-47,  p.  12.  They  represent  actual  expenditures.  Data  for  1947-48  come  from  the 
1948  Budget  Report  of  the  Governor  and  from  the  .Supplemental  Appropriations  of  1948. 
Data  for  1948-49  are  taken  from  the  1948  Appropriations  Act,  Chap.  117,  P.  L.  1948.  Thu* 
the  1947-48  and  1948-49  figures  show  appropriations,  as  contrasted  with  actual  expenditure*. 
Figures  for  1949-50  Budget  recommendations  are  from  the  (governor’s  Budget  Message  for 
the  current  year. 


lo  local  districts  and  they  do  not  have 
the  spending  of  it.  Most  states,  in 
reporting  state  aid.  do  not  include  state 
pension  payments.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  such  state  expenditures,  local 
districts  would  have  to  maintain  some 
fonn  of  teacher  retirement,  and  the 
State’s  payments  do  effectively  reduce 
their  local  costs. 

This  item  accounts  for  $8.7  millions 
of  1946  total  aid:  $9  millions  for  1947; 
and  $7  millions  for  1948. 

The  $2  million  reduction  for  1948 
was  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
State  to  make  the  full  appropriation 
required  by  law  for  the  Fund.  The 
reduction  resulted  in  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  certification  by  the  Fund 
Tru.stees  for  the  current  year. 

2.  Special  Aids:  The  appropria¬ 
tions  for  special  aids  to  local  districts 
show  only  a  slight  variation  over  the 
three  year  j)eriod.  They  account  for 
aiM)Ut  $2  millions  for  I94ft:  $2  millions 
for  1947;  and  $1.8  millions  for  1948. 
The  reduction  for  the  current  year  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  absence  of  a 
state  appropriation  for  veterans’  edu¬ 
cation  for  this  year. 

3.  General  Aid:  This  is  the  field 


in  which  the  most  significant  changes 
have  occurred  since  1946. 

Prior  to  1947  New  Jersey  had  a 
State  School  Tax  on  property.  Until 
194f)  this  was  a  2.9  mill  levy.  That 
year,  however,  intangibles  (stocks, 
bonds,  etc.  I  were  removed  from  the 
property  ratables.  and  the  State  im- 
lK)sed  a  business  franchise  ( net  worth  I 
tax  instead.  From  that  tax  $4.(MK).(XX) 
annually  was  set  aside  to  replace  the 
revenue  which  the  schools  would  have 
lost  hy  the  change.  The  property  tax 
itself  was  reduced  to  2.1  mills  for 


1946,  and  produced  $11,284,107 
that  year. 

While  this  was  a  state  tax  levied  for 
schools,  there  is  good  reason  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  consider  it  as  state  aid  to 
schools.  Under  the  law  90%  of  the 
total  tax  ( including  the  $4  million) 
was  returned  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  ratables;  thus  the  pro|)erty 
levy  was  in  reality  a  form  of  state- 
imposed  county  or  local  tax.  The  tax 
was  generally  not  considered  as  state 
aid  when  the  Pascoe  Act  was  utider 
discussion;  it  was  not  credited  as  state 
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aid  in  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

In  the  accompanying  tables  vve 
recognize  only  the  M  millions  from 
the  State’s  1946  business  franchise  tax 
as  state  aid  to  education. 

This  was  supplemented  by  a  ‘‘de¬ 
ficiency  appropriation”  of  $2.5  million 
from  general  state  funds.  Also  available 
were  smaller  revenues  (about  $^/4  mil¬ 
lion  t  from  the  State  School  Fund, 
railroad  taxes,  and  the  1837  surplus 
revenues  fund. 

Thus  general  state  aid  for  1946-47 
totalled  about  $7  millions. 

STATE  AID  REFORM 

For  1947  the  State  revised  its  gen¬ 
eral  state  aid  structure.  It  adopted 
the  Pascoe  Act  (Chap.  63.  P.L.  194(>t 
under  which  the  State  School  Tax  on 
real  estate  was  abolished,  and  a  new 
method  of  distributing  state  aid  was 
adopted.  In  proposing  that  legislation, 
the  Pascoe  State  Aid  Commission  indi¬ 
cated  clearly  where  the  money  to 
finance  it  was  to  be  found.  It  pointed 
to  $13.460,(XX)  of  available  state  reve¬ 
nues,  in  which  were  included  $().9 
millions  of  the  194()-47  general  aid 
itemized  above. 

In  1947  the  Legislature  appropri¬ 
ated  $13.2  million  for  the  operation 
of  the  Pascoe  Act  in  1947-48.  To  meet 
the  financial  difficulties  of  local  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  make  possible  an  $18(K) 
minimum  salary  law.  it  also  voted 
supplemental  aid  of  $1.2  million.  Thus 
the  general  aid  for  1947-48  was 
$14.4  million. 

SCHOOL  AID  TAX  ON  CIGARETTES 

In  1948-49  operation  of  the  Pascoe 
Act  required  $14,1  millions.  Early 
in  1948  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  Legislature  additional 
school  aid  of  $13  million,  and  pro- 
pf>sed,  for  financing  it.  several  taxes, 
one  of  which  was  the  cigarette  tax. 
This  tax  was  adopted,  with  the  general 
understanding  that  it  was  to  increase 
state  school  aid.  Governor  Driscoll 
himself  referred  to  it  on  June  4.  1948, 
before  the  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education,  as  “the  school 
aid  tax  on  cigarettes.”  Out  of  the 
revenues  anticipated  from  this  tax.  the 
Legislatuie  appropriated  $9.4  millions 
for  distribution  to  school  districts 
under  the  Armstrong  Act  (Chap.  142. 
P.  L.  1947).  This  act.  however,  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  under  which  local 
school  taxes  were  reduced  by  $5,6 
millions,  leaving  $3.8  millions  of  this 
money  for  ^actual  use  by  bj^I  boards 
for  current  school  expense.  In  other 
Words  $5.6  millions  was  property 
relief.  $3.8  millions  was  actual  state 


school  aid.  This  feature  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Act  was  a  one-year  provision, 
applicable  only  for  1948-49.  If  the 
entire  $9.4  millions  is  considered  state 
aid.  we  get  general  aid  of  $23.5  mil¬ 
lions  for  1948-49. 

Thus  we  see  general  aid — in  a  broad 
use  of  the  term — of  $7  million  in  1946; 
$14.4  million  in  1947,  and  $23.5 
million  in  1948. 

Totalling  pension  payments,  special 
aids  and  general  aids,  we  see  total 
state  aid  figures  of  $17.7  million  for 
1946-47 ;  $2.5.4  millions  for  1947-48, 
and  $32.3  millions  for  1948-49. 

CX)NCLlSIONS 

Thus  it  appears  that  state  school 
aid  in  New  Jersey  increased  $7.7  mil¬ 
lion  between  1946  and  1947,  and 
another  $6.9  million  between  1947  and 
1948.  This  is  a  total  increase  of  $14.6 
millions  for  1948  over  1946.  the  last 
year  before  the  Pascoe  Act  became 
effective. 

The  totals  for  the  two  years  com¬ 
bined  justify  the  claim  that  the  State 
has  given  the  schools,  in  the  two-year 
period,  $22.3  millions  more  than  they 
would  have  received  under  the  1946 
program. 

To  this  extent,  and  by  the  same 
$22.3  millions.  local  property  owners 
have  been  aided.* 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  any  claim 
that  they  have  received  substantial 
additional  relief  by  the  repeal  of  the 
State  School  Tax.  In  1946  local  prop¬ 
erty  owners  were  raising  the  money 


which  that  tax  produced,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  their  schools,  they  have 
continued  to  raise  it.  except  as  addi¬ 
tional  state  aid  of  $22.3  millions  made 
that  unnecessary. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the 
$22  millions  of  increased  state  aid  and 
the  $22  millions  of  tax  relief  are  the 
same  millions.  If  Newark  gives  New 
Jersey  a  dollar  and  gets  it  back, 
Newark  does  not  gain  by  the  exchange; 
if  Newark  gets  a  dollar  from  New 
Jersey  without  any  exchange.  Newark 
has  gained  only  $1,  not  $2. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  regard  the 
two-year  aid  of  $22  millions  as  added 
help  to  the  local  taxpayer  this  year. 
State  aid  for  1948  is  $14.6  millions 
above  the  state  aid  in  1946.  The  local 
property  owner  in  1948  pays  $14.6 
millions  less  than  he  would  have  paid 
without  it,  to  maintain  the  same 
quality  schools. 

If  there  were  no  state  aid  at  all, 
local  property  levies  for  school  support, 
now  about  $128.3  millions,  would  rise 
to  $160.6  millions,  to  pay  the  same 
total  cost  of  schools  we  now  pay.  The 
State,  far  from  providing  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  education  in  New  Jersey, 
is  giving  aid  to  the  extent  of  20%,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total,  when  every 
possible  item  is  considered. 

*  In  a  recent  statement  the  State  Budget 
Director  said:  “Elimination  of  the  80-year- 
old  slate  school  tax  last  year  has  saved 
local  taxpayers  $31,000,000  during  the 
same  two  years."  Had  the  state  school  tax 
on  real  property  been  levied  in  the  two 
years.  1047  and  1948.  properly  owners 
would  have  paid  only  $11.2  millions  a 
year,  or  a  total  of  $22.4  millions. 


1949-50  BUDGET 


The  Governor’s  Budget  recommendations  appeared  January  31. 
The  state  aid  proposals  in  that  budget  are  presented  in  the  chart  and 
table  herewith.  In  effect  they  represent  an  increase  of  $1  million  in 
state  aid  for  the  coming  year  over  1948-49, 

This  is  the  result  of  an  increase  of  Sl.l  millions  for  pensions,  a 
slight  increase  in  the  special  aids,  and  a  decrease  of  just  over  a 
tpiarter  million  in  general  aid. 

Since  increasing  enrollments  have  raisetl  the  Pascoe  Act  retpiire- 
meiiLs.  there  is  a  substantial  drop  in  the  money  to  be  distributed  on 
a  per  pupil  basis  under  the  Armstrong  Act.  Instead  of  $15.68  per 
pupil,  school  districts  next  year  would  receive  only  $14,58  per  pupil. 

However,  the  entire  amount  would  be  available  for  current 
expenses  of  local  boards  of  education  —  i.e.  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
pulsory  tax  reiluction  “rider”  on  this  year’s  appropriation.  Thus  the 
schools  would  receive  $8.9  millions  out  of  the  estimated  $15.25 
millions  revenue  from  the  cigarette  tax  next  year. 
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^^dct  S^^mIcC  'Kkow 

About  The  Health  Examination 


Of  course.  Johnny  is  interested  in  his  own 
health.  If  you  don’t  think  so,  you  should  listen 
to  him  in  a  group  of  children  discussing  the 
health  examination  with  the  school  nurse  both 
before  and  after. 


The  school  health  examination  can  do  things 
for  and  to  Johnny.  Inasmuch  as  Johnny  is  in 
school  to  help  him  develop  his  greatest  poten¬ 
tialities.  the  physical  examination  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  give  him  not  only  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  health  and  welfare,  but  for 
that  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


Every  child  is  basically  interested  in  himself. 
He  analyzes  nearly  every  experience  with  such 
questions  as:  What  is  it?  How  does  it  affect  me? 
Why  does  it  happen  to  me?  Knowing  this  the 
good  school  nurse  proceeds  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  child.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to 
know  why  he  is  given  a  health  examination,  what 
will  take  place  during  the  examination  and  how 
it  will  benefit  him. 


First  of  all.  he  should  be  told  that  the  health 
examination  is  intended  to  reveal  essential  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  health  and  growth.  It 
calls  attention  to  conditions  which  require  posi¬ 
tive  helpful  action  to  conserve  and  improve  his 
health.  It  stimulates  the  development  of  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  toward  the  concept  of  health  as 

a  factor  in  self-realization.  .  ,  ,  it' 

to  go  into  the  classroom,  not  only  for 
economy  of  time,  but  also  for  greater 
teacher  participation.  Every  child  likes 
to  belong  to  his  group  and  is  some¬ 
times  more  receptive  to  information 
presented  to  him  when  he  is  with 
his  group. 


The  school  nurse  is  the  only  member 
of  the  school  staff  whose  full  time  is 
concerned  with  the  health  of  the  child. 
However,  to  be  most  effective,  the 
health  program  of  the  school  should 
be  a  cooperative  one.  The  objectives, 
procedures  and  findings  should  be 
understood  by  the  child,  the  school 
personnel  and  the  community.  Mutual 
understanding  of  this  program  will  do 
much  to  insure  its  success.  The  child 
can  be  favorably  influenced  by  answer¬ 
ing  his  questions. 

The  resourceful  nurse  will  do  this 
by  explaining  the  procedure  of  the 
examination  to  the  child.  She  can  show 
pictures  of  a  health  examination,  she 
can  show'  tongue  depressors  and  the 
stethoscope  and  demonstrate  their  use. 
She  will  allow  the  children  to  use  the 
instruments. 

The  child  should  be  told  the 
meaning  of  terms.  For  example,  the 
nurse  explains  what  is  meant  by  20  20 
vision;  why  it  is  I>est  to  stand  at  a 
distance  of  20  feet  from  the  chart; 
and  why  individual  cards  are  used  as 
eye  covers  and  then  thrown  away. 

This  may  be  done  in  small  groups  in 
the  health  office  or  in  the  classroom. 
The  latter  plan  is  a  time  saver  for  the 
nurse  and  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  reach  the  largest  number  of  children 
in  the  least  time.  It  is  sometimes  better 


The  child  has  been  considered  as  a 
member  of  a  group  until  the  time  of 
his  own  individual  health  examination. 
This  should  be  a  personal  experience 
f«>r  which  the  group  talks  have  pre¬ 
pared  him.  The  atmosphere  at  this 
time  should  be  one  of  confidential 
relationships  with  only  the  physician, 
the  school  nurse,  the  parent  and  the 
(hild  present  for  the  examination. 

Parents  of  the  younger  children 
should  be  urged  to  l)e  present  at  the 
examination.  It  not  only  inspires  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  child  but  offers  an  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  the  physician  to 
discuss  his  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  the  parent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  parents  of  the 
older  children  may  not  be  desirable, 
lliese  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
accept  increasing  responsibility  for 
their  own  health.  The  nurse  should 
review  and  discuss  the  previous  health 
examinations  with  these  pupils  and 


work 
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.\»*wark. 


RotcTo  IK  aKsiKtant  to  Mary 
Supervisor  of  School  Nurses 
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commend  them  for  remedial 
already  completed  or  started. 

Follow-up  of  the  health  examination 
should  result  in  corrective  action.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  corrective  treatment 
belongs  to  the  family.  The  school 
should  guide  the  family  in  securing 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  A  large  part 
of  the  school  nurse’s  time  is  spent  in 
guiding  and  encouraging  parents  in 
their  efforts  to  have  their  children’s 
defects  corrected  or  to  provide  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  their  health 
development.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
school  nurse  should  be  familiar  with 
all  the  resources  and  facilities  of  the 
community.  Her  relationships  with 
these  should  be  friendly  and  objective. 
Follow-up  sounds  easier  than  it  is.  It 
requires  the  utmost  tact,  patience,  time, 
information  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  school  nurse. 

Inasmuch  as  the  child  is  the  liest 
contact  between  the  school  and  the 
home,  it  is  important  to  provide  him 
with  exjieriences  which  will  influence 
his  parents,  favorably. 

All  this  preliminary  motivation  and 
orientation  for  the  health  examination 
is  rewarded  by  greater  interest,  lietter 
understanding,  generally  better  cooper¬ 
ation  and  wholesome  attitudes  toward 
the  health  examination  as  an  important 
means  of  conserving  as  well  as 
promoting  health. 
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$1  Per  Teacher 
Goal  Suggested 
For  OTRF  Drive 


A  suggested  goal  of  one  dollar  per 
teacher  was  proposed  by  President 
Charles  L.  Steel  in  his  letter  launching 
the  New  Jersey  campaign  for  the 
Overseas  Teacher  Relief  Fund.  He 
reminded  school  administrators,  and 
heads  of  local  and  county  teacher 
associations  that  New  Jersey  con¬ 
tributed  $12,000  to  this  cause  last 


year. 

■“Teachers  in  devastated  lands  are 
among  those  who  are  in  dire  circum¬ 
stances,”  he  said.  “They  need  help  to 
gain  strength  and  vigor  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  tremendous  responsibility 
they  face  in  the  teaching  of  their 
children  and  preparing  them  for 
citizenship  and  work.” 

As  an  example  of  the  “thank-you” 
letters  which  came  by  the  thousands 
from  last  year's  contributions,  the 
Review  reprints  here,  a  letter  from  a 
teacher  in  Finland.  Not  many  of  the 
writers,  of  course,  were  able  to  respond 
in  English,  but  many  of  the  letters  have 
been  translated  and  are  available  from 
the  NEA  for  local  OTRF  campaigns. 

New  Jersey  contributions  to  date 
total  $1,532.81.  The  following  have 
been  received  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Review  went  to  press. 


Ilawkinr<  Street  School,  Newark . $11.50 

Aufiusta  Street  School,  Irvington .  8.00 

Hudson  Maxim  School,  Hopatcong...  5.00 
Vineland-I.an<lis  Teachers’  Council. ..  120.10 
North  Brunswick  Teachers’  Ass’n....  26.00 

Orange  Teachers’  Association . 160.25 

Collingsw<MHi  Teachers’  Ass’n .  31.25 

Paterson  (additional)  .  .3.5.25 

Jr.  High  and  Jsteubeii  Schools,  New 

Milford  .  15.00 


New  DA  Members  ^ 

Each  year  the  county  electitms  bring 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  a  few  new 
faces.  Among  the  members  serving  on 
the  NJEA  pglicy-making  group  for 
the  first  time  this  year  are  th<»se 
pictured  here.  Reading  from  left  to 
right  they  are:  (topi  John  Rambara. 
Essex;  Lindley  Baxter,  Morris;  John  j 
Coojter,  Union;  James  E.  Downes. 
Essex;  lower)  Her¬ 
bert  G.  Hartley, 

Essex;  Charles  R. 

Mitchell.  Mercer; 

Fatinie  D.  Ritten- 
herg,  Atlantic; 

Cecil  W.  Rolterts, 

Middlesex;  and 
George  A.  Spring¬ 
er,  Passaic. 


7th  Annual  Spring  Conference 

For 

Local  and  County  Teacher  Associations 

New  Jersey  Education  Association  New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 

NJEA  Coordinating  Committee 

Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  —  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  1-2,  1949 


Spring  Conference  Committee  —  1949 


Saturday,  April  2,  10:45  A.  M. -12:15  P.  M. 


Chas.  W.  K(>bin»(in.  Chairman 
f’rin.,  Sch.  No.  7.  Clifton 
Dr.  Thonia!-  E.  R«>binson 
(^».  Supt..  Mercer  Co. 
t^ourl  House.  Trenton 
Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  14.  Jersey  City 
illiani  R.  Smith 
Prin..  Abington  .Ave.  Sch. 
Newark 
Michael  Cioia 

Prin..  Linci>ln  Sch. 

Hashrouck  Heights 


1^'illiam  L.  Nicholls 
Tchr..  Senior  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 
Mrs.  Constance  Mourad 
Tchr.,  Broadway  Sch.  No.  1 
Hackensack 

Cecil  U’.  Roberts  (  D.A.  I 

Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Junior  H.  S. 
New  Brunswick 


Eric  Groezinger 

NE.A  State  Director 


Grolp  Meetings 


Friday,  April  1,  6:30-9:30  P.  M. 

PROMOTING  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

Dinner  Meeting  (Informal! 

Room  -Crystal  Terrace  ^ 

Presiding-  -Charles  L.  Steel.  Jr..  Presideitt.  NJEA 
Invocation — Dr.  Randall  W.  Conklin.  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  Asbury  Park 

Introduction — Michael  Gioia.  Chairman.  Community 
Discussions  Committee 

Topic — The  Local  Association ;  Its  Role  in  If  orlti  Peace 
Panel — William  H.  Barr.  High  School.  Millburn. 
Moderator 

Dr.  Clark  .M.  Eichelberger,  Executive  Director. 
Americatt  .Association  for  I  nited  Nations.  New 
York  City,  Sfteaker 

Mrs.  J.  Murray  Booth.  Director,  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  L  nited  Nations.  Glen  Rock 
Michael  Gattl.  Passaic  Valley  Regional  High  School. 
Little  Falls 

Reporter — Dr.  Samuel  E.  Witchell.  State  Teachers 
College,  Glassboro 

Saturday,  April  2,  9:30-10:30  A.  M. 

General  Se.ssion 

PL  liLIC  «£L4T/0.\S  -Crystal  Terrace 

Presiding — Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson.  Vice  President, 
NJEA 

Address-  -George  H.  Shay,  Director  of  Personnel. 

Johns  Manville  Corporation,  New  York  City 
Topic — Better  Schools  Through  Better  Public  Relations 
Reporter  -Charles  Edgerton.  George  Inness  Jr.  High 
School.  Montclair 


SALARIES— 


Presiding — Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  Jersey  City 

Richard  O.  Nagy,  Junior  High  School.  Bloomfield 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Kennelly,  Director  of  Personnd, 
Board  of  Education.  Newark 

Reporter — Mrs.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Principal.  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  No.  19,  Elizabeth 

Topics  of  Discussion 

1.  Current  trends  in  teachers’  salaries  in  New  Jersey. 

2.  Equivalency  credits. 

3.  Relationship  between  salaries  and  public  relations. 

4.  The  implications  of  good  salary  schedules. 

THE  PENSION  FUND  AND  YOU— 

Presiding — Donald  M.  Young.  High  School.  Asburv 
Park 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor.  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review 

Frederic  J.  Crehan,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 
of  New  Jersey  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund 

Hon.  Grace  M.  Freeman.  Assemblywoman  from 
Essex  County 

Reporter — Norman  A.  Crow.  Central  High  School, 
Paterson, 

ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  SMALL  LOCAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATIONS— 

Presiding— Beth  McGrath.  Union  Street  School, 
Ridgewood 

Laura  R.  Maltman.  School  No.  2,  Westville 
Nellie  Bird.  Howell  School.  Phillipsburg 

Reporter — Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Mervine,  High  School, 
Audubon 

Topics  of  Discussion 

1.  Completing  a  good  year-around  association 
program. 

2.  Developing  and  maintaining  competent  leadership. 

3.  Strengthening  the  local  association  through  com¬ 
munity  relationships. 

4.  Meet  your  professional  organizations. 

.3.  The  local  association’s  job  in  teacher  recruitment. 
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ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  LARGE  LOCAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATIONS— 

Presiding — Robert  A.  Coyle.  President.  Jersey  Cit\ 
Teachers’  Association.  Jersey  City 
Jeanne  Van  Wyk.  President.  Paterson  Teachers' 
Association.  Paterson 

Lyle  W.  Knowles.  Senior  High  School.  Atlantic 
City 

Reporter — W.  Clinton  Comper.  High  School.  New 
Brunswick 

Topics  of  Discussion 

1.  Completing  a  good  year-around  association 
program. 

2.  Developing  and  maintaining  competent  leadership. 

3.  Strengthening  the  local  association  through  com¬ 
munity  relationships. 

4.  Meet  your  professional  organizations. 

.3.  The  local  association's  job  in  teacher  recruitment. 

Saturday,  April  2,  12:45  P.  M. 

Luncheon  Meeting 
Room — Crystal  Terrace 

Presiding — William  L.  Nicholls.  President.  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Teacher  Organizations.  New  Brunswick 
Invocation — Rabbi  Meyer  Cohen.  Congregation  Sons 
of  Israel.  Asbury  Park 

Address — Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  Director  of  Publications. 
National  Education  Association.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Spring  Conference  Reservation  Blank 


To  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton  8.  New  Jersey 

Enclosed  find  $ . 


(check  or  money  order* 


Please  send . tickets  at  $4.00  each 

(including  tip)  for  the  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  at  6:30  P.M.,  on 
Friday,  April  1,  1949.  (Please  indicate  number  of 
fish  dinners  instead  of  meat)  . 

Please  send . tickets  at  $3.(X)  each 

( including  tip )  for  the  Luncheon  to  be  held  at  the 
Berkelev-Carteret  Hotel.  Asbury  Park,  on  Saturday, 
April  2.'  1949,  at  12:45  P.M. 

Send  these  tickets  to: 


)  Street  Address » 


Every  Local  Association  should  be  represented 

7t)i  ANNUAL  SPRING  CONFERENCE 


A  complete  instructional 
program  in  arithmetic 

Making  Sure 
OF  Arithmetic 

by  -Morton,  Gray,  Spring- 

STUN  AND  ScHAAF 

For  grades  1  through  8, 
with  teachers’  guides  and 
workbooks  for  each  grade 

Neu'  Jersey  Representatives'. 

Southern  New  Jersey.  William  B.  McKnight 
7006  Surrey  Drive,  B.'iltimore  15,  \Id. 

Northern  New  Jersey :  "Fheodore  R.  Rodgers 
25  Park  Circle,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


The  Educator  Number  Fence 


Silver  Burdett  Co 

,45  E.  17th  Street 
New  York  3,  New  York 


•1 


Patented 


Arithmetic  is  a  necessity  dating  from  primitive 
times.  Because  of  his  need  for  it,  man  created  the 
Number  System.  In  order  to  use  it,  everyone  must 
know  certain  techniques  and  skills.  It  is  the  teach¬ 
er's  job  to  teach  these  skills  and  processes  to  little 
children.  These  skills  and  processes  with  full 
understanding  and  complete  meaning  can  be 
taught  the  Number  Play  Way. 

Their  learnings  are  based  on  real  experiences 
and  life  situation  problems  before  being  syste¬ 
matically  directed  through  the  concrete  and  semi¬ 
concrete  stages  of  fact  findings  to  mental  manipu¬ 
lations  and  abstract  responses. 

THE  TEACHER'S  NUMBER  PLAY  GUIDE  BOOK 
and  large  DEMONSTRATOR  SET  with  individual 
EDUCATOR  NUMBER  FENCES  for  the  children  may 
be  ordered  now  and  delivered  within  10  days 
or  so  from 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  Inc. 

38  Main  St.,  Manatquan,  N.  J.,  or  P.  O.  Box  6777 
Washington,  D.  C. 


w 
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MONDAY  MORNING  MEETING:  Mon¬ 
day  is  staff  ronference  day  at  the  State 
Department  of  Eduration  at  175  West  State 
Street,  Trenton.  Pictured  here  are:  Charles 
W.  Hamilton,  Executive  Assistant;  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Durell,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education;  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Heher  H.  Ryan.  Secondary  Edura¬ 


tion;  Everett  C.  Preston.  Adult  Eduration; 
Assistant  Commissioner  Robert  H.  Mor¬ 
rison.  Higher  Eduration;  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Joseph  L.  Bustard.  Division 
Against  Discrimination;  Dr.  Wilson  G. 
Guthrie,  Health,  Safety,  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
ration;  C.harles  H.  Jung.  Special  Educa¬ 
tional  Administrative  Services;  (seated) 


Parents  As  Substitutes 


By  GIFFORD  G.  HALE 

Chatham* 


JUST  AS  THE  PRINCIPAL  blinks  his  eyes 
and  takes  a  fearful,  tentative  look  at 
the  frosty  morning,  the  telephone  rings 
informing  him  that  Miss  Jones  or  Mrs. 
Smith  cannot  be  in  this  morning  be¬ 
cause  of  a  bad  head  cold.  There  fol¬ 
lows  a  frantic  telephone  survey  of  the 
dwindling  substitute  list.  One  or  two 
have  worse  colds  than  the  teacher  who 
“cannot  be  in  this  morning”.  Another 
has  a  sick  child.  Another  is  already 
substituting  in  a  nearby  school  district. 
Another  has  a  dental  appointment.  In 
desperation,  the  principal  hurries  off 
to  school  to.  take  the  class  himself  or 
to  arrange  some  method  of  “doubling 
up”  with  the  teacher  across  the  hall. 

When  regular  qualified  elementary- 
teachers  are  hard  to  find,  it  is  natural 
that  substitute  teachers  should  be  just 
as  scarce.  Many  schools  have  long 
since  given  up  the  luxury  of  “observa¬ 
tion  days”;  teachers  who  are  health 
hazards  to  the  children  they  teach  are 
staying  on  the  job  when  they  should  be 
home,  because  the  school  authorities 
cannot  procure  a  substitute  for  a 
teacher  who  “only  has  a  cold”. 

In  some  communities,  however,  the 
solution  is  close  to  hand.  The  source 
of  supply  lies  in  the  parents  of  the 
children  of  the  school.  The  process  of 
putting  them  to  work  yields  values  far 


beyond  the  substitute  service  they 
render. 

In  Chatham,  for  instance,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  problem  has  been  met  by  the 
following  action,  which  has  drawn 
many  people  of  the  larger  school  com¬ 
munity  into  active  participation. 

( 1  t  The  principal  and  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  conducted  an 
informal  survey  of  parents  to  dis¬ 
cover  those  who  once  had  taught 
school  and  possessed  the  necessary- 
certification. 

( 2 1  Each  “room  mother”  cooperated 
by  inquiring  among  the  parents 
of  her  group  to  discover  former 
teachers. 

f3)  As  these  former  teachers  were 
found,  they  were  invited  to  confer 
with  the  principal,  to  observe 
classes  of  the  school  in  action, 
and  to  work  out  with  the  teacher, 
whose  work  they  had  observed,  a 
“planned  substitution”. 

( 4 1  W^hen  both  the  regular  teacher 
and  the  prospective  substitute 
agreed  that  a  “planned  substitu¬ 
tion”  could  take  place,  the  regular 
tea(-her  took  a  school  day  off  to 
observe  good  teaching  practice  in 
a  nearby  school  while  the  substi¬ 
tute  took  over  her  class  for  the 
day.  There  were  planning  and 


Roger  H.  MrDonough,  State  Library, 
■Archives  and  History;  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Chester  Robbins,  Controversies  and 
Disputes;  C.ommissioner  John  H.  Boss- 
hart;  Assistant  Commissioner  Charles  D. 
Anderson,  Business;  and  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  John  A.  McCarthy,  Vocational 
Education. 


evaluating  conferences  before  and 
after  the  “planned  substitution,” 
and  the  principal  was  available 
during  the  day  for  help  and  to 
appraise  the  work  of  the  substitute. 
(.5)  After  a  period  of  such  orientation, 
qualified  parents  were  placed  on 
the  substitute  list  ready  to  respond 
to  those  emergency  calls. 

Since  the  plan  has  been  in  operation, 
Chatham  Elementary  School  has  added 
twelve  parents  to  its  list  of  substitutes 
and  has  given  most  of  them  a  period 
of  orientation.  It  has  added  twelve 
more  phone  numbers  to  be  called  in 
emergencies.  It  has  given  regular 
teachers  twelve  more  chances  of  relief 
when  sickness  strikes.  It  has  given 
school  children  twelve  more  chances 
to  avoid  being  infected  by  teachers’ 
colds.  It  has  contributed  to  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  administration. 

In  addition,  and  of  even  greater 
value  than  these  very  practical  benefits, 
the  plan  has  brought  the  school  closer 
It)  the  community-  and  has  fostered 
teacher  growth.  It  has  added  twelve 
minds  to  the  sympathetic  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  the  school.  It  has 
contributed  to  the  in-service  growth  of 
teachers  by  exposing  them  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  inherent  in  explaining  and  jus¬ 
tifying  their  principles  and  practices 
to  prospective  substitutes.  The  children 
of  the  school  are  learning  to  take  the 
leadership  of  different  personalities 
in  stride. 

•  Mr.  Hale  i*  principal  of  (Chatham  f3e- 
mentary  .School. 
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...so  thatYUUR  lied  Cross  con  help  others 


Disasters  strike  suddenly,  leaving  death  and  destruction  in  their 
wake.  Who  is  first  on  the  scene,  ready  with  life-giving  aid,  with 
healing  remedies,  with  food  and  clothing?  Who  sees  that  the  home¬ 
less  are  housed,  the  destitute  clothed  and  fed?  Your  RED  CROSS, 
of  course. 

It's  your  contribution  plus  the  organized  drives  among  towns¬ 
people,  school  children,  and  other  groups  which  furnishes  the  money 
needed  to  give  aid  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It’s  your  Red  Cross.  Give 
generously. 


A-88-49 
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IMER-SCHOOL  DISCUSSION 


By  FRAJSK  S.  FOLEY 

Ridgewood* 

IN  THE  Spring  of  1948  the  publisher 
of  Ridgewood  News  and  Teaneck 
publications  became  interested  in  spon¬ 
soring  a  series  of  forum  meetings  in 
Bergen  County  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  superintendents  and  super¬ 


sized  by  the  principals: 

1.  The  element  of  contest  should  he 
eliminated  or  at  least  de-emphasized. 

2.  The  high  schools  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  extend  what  is  already- 
being  done  along  discussion  lines  in 
the  individual  schools  by  cooperating 
with  other  schools  which  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  similar  activities. 

3.  There  might  be  an  advantage  in  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  “experts"  in  various  fields, 
giving  students  the  opportunity  of 
questioning  them. 

4.  The  value  of  the  program  would  be 
enhanced  to  the  extent  that  it  could 
be  integrated  into  the  work  of  the 
classrooms  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
student  body. 

WORKING  IN  PAIRS 

In  the  Fall  a  committee  of  students 
and  faculty  from  eight  interested 
schools  planned  a  series  of  reciprocal 
programs  in  which  the  schools  were 
paired.  It  was  decided  that  all  social 
studies  classes  should  he  asked  to  join 
in  the  program,  that  the  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion  should  he  the  same  for  all 
programs,  and  that  the  programs 
should  be  put  on  in  all  schools  during 
the  same  week  if  possible. 

Several  meetings  of  this  planning 
group  were  held  and  the  details  were 
worked  out.  A  representative  of  the 
newspapers  sat  in  and  offered  very 
valuable  suggestions.  Kach  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  members  carried  the  plans  back 
to  his  school  and  to  the  social  studies 
classes.  The  topic  was  Should  the  Vot- 
inf'  Age  Be  Lowered  to  Eighteen? 

Ridgewood  was  paired  with  Bergen- 
held,  Ramsey  with  Fair  Lawn.  Ruther¬ 
ford  with  Leonia.  and  Ridgeheld  Park 
with  Bogota.  All  agreed  on  a  Town 
Meeting  type  of  program  in  student 
assemblies,  with  the  host  schopl  sup¬ 
plying  the  moderator.  In  some  schools 
the  moderator  was  an  adult,  and  in 
some  a  student.  Two  students  from 
each  sc:hool  participated  and  presented 
various  points  of  view  on  the  subject. 
The  programs  were  held  in  all  schools 
except  one  during  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20  to  December  3. 

The  response  of  the  students  and 
faculties  was  gratifying  to  all  who  had 
a  part  in  the  planning.  Student  partici¬ 
pation  from  the  floor  following  tne 

*  Mr.  Foley  is  assistant  principal  of  Ridge- 
woo<l  High  School. 


Eight  Bergen  County  High  Schools  Work  in  Pairs 
For  Series  of  Town  Meeting  Anditoriiini  Programs 


vising  principals  acted  favorably  upon 
the  plan. 

Out  of  two  meetings  of  high  school 
principals  came  a  series  of  resolutions 
on  policy.  A  general  chairman  was 
elected  and  was  authorized  to  meet 


with  a  group  of  studetits  from  the  par¬ 
ticipating  schools  to  organize  a  student 
committee  to  select  topics  for  forum 
discussions  and  decide  upon  methods 
of  procedure. 

The  following  points  were  empha- 


8  New 

HOW-TO-DO-IT 

Booklets 


Just  published  by 
Film  Council  of  America 


With  teacher  and  parent  groups  all  over  the 
country  evidencing  a  constantly  growing  interest  in 
audio-visual  education  on  a  cooperative  community  level, 
perhaps  the  Film  Council  of  America  might  be  able  to 
help  you  help  your  school,  P.  T,  A.  or  c6mmunity, 

Th*  Film  Council  b  at  vour  service  on  a  jg'  “.C 

community  level  as  a  non-profit, 
political  “clearing  house”  for 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  producers, 
distributors,  and  users  of  cultural,  ^ 

training,  and  educational  films.  Whatever  your  problems 


non- 


or  questions  about  films,  here’s  an 
authentic,  reliable  source  for  answers. 
The  Film  Council's  eight  new  booklets, 
with  clear,  simple  information  are  each 
designed  to  aid  in  a  particular  phase  of 
film  use  for  school,  club,  and  commu¬ 
nity.  They  are  offered  at  a  cost  of  I  jc 
each,  or  the  complete  set  of  8  for  $i, 
postpaid. 

R  furthor  intorostod,  just  write  directly  to 
Film  Council  of  America,  6  VV’est 
Ontario  Street,  Chicago  lo,  Illinob. 


•  “how  to  obtain  and  screen  riLMS  roR  com¬ 
munity  use” — on  selecting,  ordering,  booking 
tilms;  distributor  lists,  etc. 

•  “how  to  evaluate  films  for  community  use” 
—  analysis  of  problems  of  community  groups 

•  “how  to  conduct  a  survey  of  community 
FILM  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES" — ((ucstionnaires,  lists 
of  group  activities,  etc. 

•  “how  to  organize  and  CONDUCT  COMMUNITY 
FILM  workshops" — to  increase  utilization  of  films, 
technical  skill 


•  “how  to  organize  a  film  festival  — helps 
for  planning  showings,  selecting  films,  etc. 

•  “how  to  CONDUCT  A  COMMUNITY  FILM  FORUM" 

—  methods  of  planning  discussion  meetings  with 
films  as  basis  of  forum 

•  “how  TO  ORGANIZE  A  COMMUNITY  FILM  INFOR¬ 
MATION  center” — material  and  information  to 
help  you  locally 

•  “how  to  form  a  film  council”  with  lists  of 
existing  councils,  constitutions,  etc. 


Wf  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
just  as  millions  of  people  find  cheiving 
H'rigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpjul  to  them. 


Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 

it  your  standard  of  quality  for  real 
chewing  satisfaction. 
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presentations  was  particularly  good. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  a  valuable  venture  had  been 
started  that  might  lead  to  a  broadened 
program  which  might  include  more 
schools  in  the  future. 

TESTIMONIALS 

Say  the  principals: 

“Enthusiasm  and  interest  was  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  forum  discussion  itself 
that  later  carried  on  in  many  English 
and  History  classes.” 

“There  was  a  definite  interest  in  the 
program  and  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  students  that  they 
would  like  to  have  a  similar  program 
repeated.” 

“The  marked  success,  in  the  form 


of  wide  and  intelligent  student  interest, 
is  a  mandate  that  they  be  developed 
as  a  regular  part  of  our  school  pro¬ 
gram.  The  organization,  the  subject 
matter,  and  the  practice  in  democratic 
thinking  involved  were  all  definite  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  upper  grades  social 
studies  program.  The  challenge  and 
the  broadened  horizons  involved  in 
sharing  thoughts  with  students  of  a 
neighboring  school  added  tremendous 
interest  and  prestige  to  the  intellectual 
side  of  our  students’  lives.” 

And  the  students: 

“A  great  success  and  something  to 
look  forward  to  again.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ways  of  putting  across 


current  problems  that  I  have  seen.” 

“It  gave  every  one  of  the  students 
something  interesting  to  think  about, 
and  discussions  are  still  going  on  in 
classes  and  in  the  halls.” 

“We  think  the  forums  should  be 
continued  and  spread  through  the 
other  high  schools.  It  raised  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  students.” 

Plans  for  the  future  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  this  semester  in  a  meeting  of 
the  original  steering  committee.  Sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made  that  some 
meetings  be  held  for  adult  audiences. 
The  doubts  about  the  interest  of  stu¬ 
dent  audiences  in  all  the  schools  were 
rapidly  dissipated. 


at  Chautauqua,  New  York 

July  5  to  September  2,  1949 


GRADUATE  WORKSHOPS 


Human  Rdotiont,  Child  Growth  and  Dnvniop- 
mont  (Iiind»r9art«n.nurt«ry  «hoal  lovol).  School 
Adminittrotion  and  Supurvition,  Educational 
Publicity  and  Public  Ralotioni,  Tochniquot  in 
Fund  Raising,  Educational  Guidanc*. 


Workshop  credit  is  applicable  toward  Master 
of  Arts.  Doctor  of  Education  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees.  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University. 


OTHER  COURSES  for  GRADUATE  and 
UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT 


Children  in  kindergarten  beneKt 
from  the  relaxed  posture  of 
.\meriran  Seating  Company's 
Envoy  Chairs  with  American 
Universal  Tables.  Shown  are  20' 
tables  and  1 1'  chairs,  in  the  new, 
natural  finish. 


Sociology,  Psychology,  Studont-Toaching,  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  Character  Education,  Art, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Dramatics,  Music. 


A  maximum  of  22  points  out  of  the  total 
of  34  points  required  for  the  Master's  degree 
may  be  taken  at  Chautauqua,  provided  that 
all  remaining  points  are  completed  at  New 
York  University.  New  York  City. 


Ideal  workshop  situation. 


Your  kindergarten  seating 
can  exert  a  lifetime  influence 


Rich  cultural  life;  symphony  concerts,  opera, 
theatre,  lectures,  educational  conferences, 
university  club,  recreation  field,  beach  for 
summer  school  students. 


Dormitory  accommodations,  from  $6. SO  to 
17.00  a  week;  also  dormitory  accommodations 
for  married  couples.  Inexpensive  meals, 
snack  bar  at  the  school. 


Kinilrrgarlrii  ia  ihc  place  to  begin  guard¬ 
ing  eyeaight  and  |>o«ture.  Ilabila  eatab- 
liahed  iben  will  mean  lieller  health,  better 
vision,  better  grades  later.  Envoy  Chairs 
and  Universal  Tables  provide  an  effective 
combination  for  manipulative  tasks. 

Envoy  Chairs  combine  beauty,  comfort, 
and  economy.  Relaxed  |K)sture  is  attaiiietl 
by  formed  seats  and  deep-curved  backs 
with  self-adjusting  lower  rail. 

.American  Universal  Tables  are  excep¬ 
tional  values  ill  the  fine-fiirniture  class. 
Tops  are  heavy,  cored -ply wimmI  construc¬ 


tion.  Nocorner  legs  tointerfere  with  knees. 

.\ll  wood  parts  are  hot-pressed,  nrea- 
resin-bonded  for  maximum  strength  and 
moisture  resistance,  and  durably  lacquered 
in  natural  finish,  30  to  55%  light  reflec¬ 
tance,  for  improved  classroom  environ¬ 
ment.  Metal  parts  have  dippeil  bakeil- 
enaniel  finish. 

Fill  — Tt  rite  tiHlay  for  your  ropy  of  our  ImmA- 
Ict,  "I’rogre**  Toward  Improved  ClassriMim  En¬ 
vironment.” 

Amorkan 
Univortal 
D.*k  Na.  434 


For  ritlaloii,  dormilotii  rrixrinlion,  in  for- 
motion  nhout  other  tmten  of  living  acroin 
moilntion*.  leritr  to 


MRS.  ELSIE  HARTZEll 
Registrar,  Summer  Schools 
(;hAI)T.\IQI’A  Institition 
(’.HAUTALQl'A.  NeW  YoHK 


For  other  information,  write  to 


PROFESSOR  ALONZO  F.  MYERS 

Coordinator 

School  of  Education 


Distributors 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market.  11th  to  12th  Streets,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

1776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. . 


NEW.  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

-  — OK — 

The  Teacher -Shortage 

A  PICTURE  of  a  teacher-shortage  that  who  have  caused  the  great  increa 
is  getting  worse  instead  of  better  in  elementary  school  enrollments.  T1 


il  is  getting  worse  instead  of  better 
appears  in  the  State  Department’s 
study  of  conditions  this  year.  The 
study  of  conditions  last  September  has 
just  been  issued  in  its  completed  form. 

As  announced  earlier,  it  showed  a 
shortage  of  2,869  qualified  teachers  as 
of  September  30,  and  predicted  needs 
of  4,923  teachers  for  next  year.  Even 
more  impressive,  however,  was  its 
picture  of  additional  children  to  reach 
the  schools  during  the  next  five  years, 
the  tremendous  teacher-turnover  in 
some  counties,  and  our  State’s  decreas¬ 
ing  ability  to  attract  teachers  from 
its  neighbors. 

The  study  was  planned  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Morrison,  Thomas  E.  Durell  and  Ever¬ 
ett  C.  Preston.  Dr.  Morrison  made 
the  study  and  prepared  the  report. 
Following  are  some  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  findings: 

Shortage  Will  Be  More  Acute 

At  the  present  time  the  lack  of  well 
qualified  teachers  is  serious  and  a 
study  of  available  data  indicate  that 
the  shortage  will  become  still  more 
acute  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
problem  of  securing  teachers  to  replace 
those  who  retire  or  resign  is  greatly 
accentuated  because  of  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  enrollments  in  the  elementary 
school  grades  where  the  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  by  92,025  since 
September,  1943. 

Enrollments  Will  Rise 

The  growth  in  enrollment  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  naturally  follows  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  births.  The 
increase  in  births  since  1937  is  as 


follows: 

(NOW  IN  SCHOOL  I 


(FLTl  RE  PUPILS) 


Year 

A'o.  of  Births 

Year 

No.  of  Births 

1937 

.55,197 

1944 

75,652 

1938 

56,602 

1945 

76,995 

1939 

56359 

1946 

95,044 

1940 

59328 

1947 

106.086 

1941 

67,104 

1948 

*95,000 

1942 

80,812 

•  (eMimate) 

1943 

82356 

Nearly  all  of  the  children  who  were 
horn  between  1937  and  1943  are  now 
in  school.  It  is  this  group  of  children 


who  have  caused  the  great  increase 
in  elementary  school  enrollments.  The 
average  birth,  rate  since  1943  is  much 
higher  than  for  the  five  years  prior  to  , 
that  date.  For  this  reason,  the  enroll¬ 
ments  in  the  elementary  grades  will  , 
continue  to  rise  sharply  for  the  next 
five  years. 

50%  Increase  In  Kindergarten 

The  enrollments  for  1948  in  the 
kindergarten  and  pre-first  grades 
totaled  60,569  as  compared  with  42,683 
in  1945.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.  This  increase  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  increase  in  1947  are  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  births  five  years 
earlier.  Enrollment  of  these  addi¬ 
tional  pupils  necessitated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  many  new  kindergartens. 
The  average  class  size  in  kindergartens 
was  also  increased. 

More  Pupils;  Fewer  Teachers 

The  total  enrollment  in  September, 
.1948  was  5,997  greater  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1947.  Although  there  was  a  gain 
of  5,997  pupils,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  255  teachers.  This  decrease  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
teachers.  This  reduction  of  teachers 
increased  class  size  which,  if  continued, 
may  seriously  impair  efficiency  of 
instruction. 

11%  Turnover  for  1948 

In  September,  1948.  2,848  teachers 
were  new  in  the  public  school  districts 
where  employed.  This  is  11  percent 
of  all  teachers  in  the  State.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  new  teachers  varied  from 
3  in  Hudson  County  to  25  in  Ocean. 
The  four  counties  with  the  greatest 
turnover  of  teachers  were:  Hunterdon 
— 22  per  cent.  Ocean-  -25  per  cent, 
Salem — 20  per  cent,  and  Somerset — 
23  per  cent.  These  four  counties  are 
for  the  most  part  rural. 

Exchange  With  Other  Staten 

There  were  299  teachers  who  mi¬ 
grated  to  New  Jersey  from  other  states 
for  September,  1948;  264  left  our 
schools  to  teach  in  other  states.  This 
is  a  net  gain  of  35  teachers.  In  1947, 

I  however,  the  net  gain  for  New  Jersey 


on  this  exchange  was  141  teachers;  in 
1946  it  was  1^. 

60%  Turnover  In  Three  Yean 

During  1946,  1947,  and  1948,  the 
State  as  a  whole  employed  8,025  new 
teachers.  This  is  31  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
1948.  Hudson  County  had  the  least 
turnover  during  those  years.  The  seven 
counties  with  the  greatest  turnover  are 
as  follows:  Burlington — 53  per  cent. 
Cape  May — 51  per  cent,  Gloucester — 
57  per  cent,  Hunterdon — 62  per  cent. 
Ocean — 57  per  cent,  Salem-^2  per 
cent,  and  Somerset — (54  per  cent. 

Elementary  Shortage 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  probable 
number  of  elementary  teachers  who 
will  be  available  next  year  indicates  a 
total  of  705.  This  estimated  supply  is 
460  fewer  than  the  number  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  needed  to  replace 
those  who  will  probably  withdraw  be¬ 
cause  of  retirement,  resignation,  or 
death.  There  is  no  supply  of  qualified 
elementary  teachers  in  sight  to  provide 
the  230  teachers  needed  because  of 
anticipated  increased  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  grades.  Instead  of  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers  with  substandard  certificates, 
there  will  be  an  increase  next  year 
of  approximately  690  new  teachers 
employed  in  the  elementary  grades 
who  have  not  met  the  requirements  for 
a  standard  certificate. 


Truman  Names 
Earl  McGrath 
Commissioner 

President  Truman  has  appointed 
Earl  James  McGrath  as  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  Since  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker  last 
July,  Rail  1.  Grigsby  has  been  Acting 
Commissioner. 

Dr.  McGrath  has  been  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Navy; 
he  was  Officer  in  Charge.  FMucational 
Services  Section,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per¬ 
sonnel.  In  1946  he  was  a  member  of 
a  10-man  commission  to  Germany  to 
survey  the  school  system  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can-occupied  zone. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on- Higher  Education,  and 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  General  Edu¬ 
cation.  Much  of  his  writing  has  been 
in  the  General  Education  field. 
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Coaf  roots  Every  School  Administrator 

The  rising  cost  of  school  expenses  neces¬ 
sitates  Economy  wherever  possible. 

The  use  of  Book  Covers  directly  affects  the  pocketbook  of  every  taxpayer 
in  your  community. 

Reducing  Waste  and  Increasing  Length  of  Service  should  be  emphasized 
to  Every  Student. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

made  of  wear-resisting,  waterproof  and  weatherproof  material  have  for  over 
50  years  demonstrated  that  their  use  adds  from  one  to  three  years  to  the 
lives  of  the  school  books  they  protect. 

Anticipate  the  Increased  Expense  of  Textbooks 
by  Protecting  and  Keeping  Active  the  Books  /Vote  in  Use. 

ScuHpjU^ 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COYER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

_ |i  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  j _ 

1 1  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  ' 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

Ih  a  teacher  required  to  awtume  extra¬ 
curricular  activities? 

Yes.  The  Courts  of  this  State  have 
held  that  extra-curricular  activities  are 
a  necessary  part  of  our  modern  edu¬ 
cational  system  and  teachers  are 
required  to  perform  these  activities 
as  part  of  their  duties. 

A  teacher  under  tenure  is  appointed 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  has 
been  teaching:,  ^lien  does  this  teacher 
acquire  tenure  as  principal? 

This  teacher  acquires  tenure  as  prin¬ 
cipal  immediately  upon  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  such  since  the  statute  requires 
that  tenure  is  acquired  after  employ¬ 
ment  in  that  district  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  academic  years  together  with 
employment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  succeeding  academic  year.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  period  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  particular  school  dis¬ 
trict  that  determines  tenure  and  not 
necessarily  the  period  of  employment 
as  principal. 

Suppose  a  person  who  had  acquired 
tenure  in  school  district  A  is  appointed 
principal  in  school  district  B.  When 
does  this  principal  acquire  tenure? 

This  principal  acquires  tenure  after 
employment  for  three  consecutive 
academic  years  in  school  district  B 
together  with  employment  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  succeeding  academic 
year.  In  this  case,  the  principal  must 
first  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  and  complete  the  required  term 
of  employment  in  school  district  B 
before  acquiring  tenure  as  a  principal. 

A  teacher  is  sued  by  the  parents  in 
behalf  of  their  child  for  an  alleKed 
assault  and  battery  committed  upon  the 
child  by  the  teacher.  Is  the  local  Board 
of  Elducation  under  any  obliKation  in 
such  a  suit? 

Ordinarily,  any  teacher  against 
whom  an  action  in  damages  is  insti¬ 
tuted  for  any  act  or  acts  arising  out 
of,  or  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
shall  be  furnished  by  his  employing 
Board  of  Education  w  ith  legal  counsel 
to  advise  and  defend  him  and  such 
Board  of  Education  shall  defray  the 
fees  ami  expenses  of  counsel  in  said 
suit.  Elowever.  the  employing  Board 
may  not  be  required  to  provide  or 
to  defray  the  fees  and  expenses  of 
counsel  where  the  suit  for  damages  is 
instituted  on  the  grounds  of  the  alleged 
use  of  corporal  punishment.  R.  S. 
18:5-50.2. 


CERTIFICATION 

Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

When  will  the  Sixteenth  Edition  of 
Rules  ConcerninK  Teachers  Certificates 
cease  to  be  effective? 

September  1.  1949.  The  Seventeenth 
Edition  Rules  will  become  mandatory 
on  that  date. 

May  an  applicant  who  beiran  to  qual-'' 
ify  for  a  certificate  under  the  Sixteenth 
Edition  continue  to  establish  eligibility 
under  these  rules? 

Persons  who  received  evaluations 
under  the  Sixteenth  Edition  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  qualify  under  these  rules. 

(a)  May  the  holder  of  a  certificate 
issued  under  previous  rejrulations  secure 
additional  endorsements  under  the  rules 
under  which  his  certificate  was  issued? 
(b)  May  he  secure  additional  endorse¬ 
ments  provided  under  the  Seventeenth 
Edition? 

fa)  Yes.  (bl  Yes.  if  his  educa¬ 
tional  records  also  satisfy  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Edition  rules. 

What  new’  certificates  are  established 
under  the  Seventeenth  Edition? 

School  Administrator,  Advanced 
Professional.  School  Librarian,  Par¬ 
tially-Seeing,  Hard  of  Hearing,  Speech 
Defective,  Orthopedically  Handicapped. 
Socially  and  Emotionally  Maladjusted, 
Lowered  Vitality,  Guidance. 

Vjocational:  Agriculture — Short  Unit 
Courses  and  Part-Time  and  Adult  Pro¬ 
grams:  Home  Economics — Vocational 
Courses.  Adult  Courses,  and  Short 
Lnit  Courses:  Production.  Personal, 
and  Service  Occupations;  Trade  and 
Industrial  Teacher  Coordinator;  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Placement  Counsellor  in  a 
Vocational  School,  and  Nursery  School. 

How  lonq  are  certificates  valid  under 
the  new  rules? 

A  limited  certificate  will  expire  five 
years  from  the  first  day  of  January  or 
the  first  day  of  July  next  following  the 
date  of  issuance.  A  limited  certificate 
in  any  department  of  school  work  may 
be  made  permanent  on  evidence  of 
three  years  of  successful  experience  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  type  of  public  school 
work  for  which  the  certificate  was 
issued,  provided  that  all  educational 
requirements  designated  in  subse¬ 
quent  rules  for  a  permanent  certificate 
have  been  satisfied.  The  permanent 
certificate  is  valid  during  the  life  of 
the  holder. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  Wood,  ird 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

Wliat  about  social  security  and  our 
retirement  system? 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  congress 
and  federal  administration  will  pro¬ 
pose  to  liberalize  the  benefits  of  Social 
Security  and  to  widen  the  wing-spread 
of  covered  employees. 

One  proposal  is  to  increase  benefits 
about  fifty  per  cent.  This  will  be  more 
attractive  to  employees.  The  low  cost 
— social  security  is  not  on  a  reserve 
basis — will  appeal  to  both  employees 
and  employers. 

Persons  not  now  covered  by  social 
security  are  domestic  workers;  em¬ 
ployees  of  charitable,  religious  and 
educational  organizations,  whose  in¬ 
comes  have  always  been  tax-free;  and 
employees  of  states,  counties  and 
municipal  subdivisions.  The  federal 
constitution  has  never  granted  the 
right  to  tax  the  incomes  of  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  units.  For  public  employees, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  governing  body 
enter  into  a  voluntary  compact  with 
the  social  security  board. 

When  an  employee  joins  social  se¬ 
curity  both  he  and  his  employer 
become  subject  to  direct  tax  by  the 
federal  government.  We  believe  that 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  place  itself,  or  local 
governments  in  the  state  subject  to 
employers’  federal  social  security  tax. 

However,  in  other  than  the  first-class 
counties  of  Essex  and  Hudson,  there 
are  boards  of  education  whose  voters 
have  not  adopted  by  referendum  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Employees 
Retirement  System.  Such  boards  have 
full-time  employees — business,  secre¬ 
tarial,  clerical,  nursing,  cafeteria, 
truant,  and  medical- -not  covered  by 
any  retirement  system. 

Moreover,  unless  a  teacher  can  move 
across  state  lines  without  losing  pen¬ 
sion  and  annuity  credit,  the  benefits  of 
federal  social  security  will  appeal. 

The  NEA.  and  the  National  Council 
of  the  NEA  on  Teacher  Retirement  arc 
opposed  to  the  extension,  even  by 
voluntary  agreement,  of  Federal  Social 
Security  to  state  and  local  public  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  now  already  covered 
by  existing  retirement  systems. 
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Positive  Approach  To  Discipline 


By  JOHN  J.  KIRKENDALL 

Rutherford 


Tjie  most  frequent  cause  of  disci¬ 
pline  trouble  is  the  child's  lack  of 
respect  for  the  teacher. 

Often  respect  will  come  as  the  teacher 
improves  his  personal  appearance,  his 
attitude  toward  the  pupils,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject-matter,  and  his 
skill  in  fostering  activities  for  all 
the  children. 

In  some  communities,  however,  the 
children  are  encouraged  at  home  to 
believe  that  people  enter  teaching  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  secure  employment 
in  other  professions.  This  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  informing  the  parents.  Neces¬ 
sary  information  can  be  presented  effec¬ 
tively  at  a  PTA  meeting  by  a  well- 
planned  panel  discussion  with  parents 
and  educators  participating. 

In  this  panel  discussion,  the  true 
facts  about  teacher  training  and  per¬ 
formance  can  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  parents.  Parents  should 
be  shown  how  many  sacrifices  teachers 
make,  and  the  low  pay  in  comparison 


This  year 


with  other  professions  requiring  less 
time,  fewer  personal  qualities,  and  less 
exacting  training.  Parents  thus  in¬ 
formed  will  encourage  their  children 
to  have  deep  respect  for  teachers. 

Discipline  problems  also  arise  from 
children  who  have  not  been  accepted 
by  the  group  and  can  get  the  attention 
of  the  group  only  by  creating  an 
unsocial  situation. 

SOCIOGRAMS 

I  have  improved  this  type  of  situa¬ 
tion  in  my  classes  by  the  use  of  socio¬ 
grams.  Early  in  the  fall  I  ask  each 
student  to  list  the  names  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  class  that  he  would 
prefer  to  sit  next  to  or  work  with  on 
a  committee — the  three  being  listed  in 
order  of  choice.  The  tabulation  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  social 
acceptance  of  each  child  in  the  group. 
A  student  who  is  not  chosen  can  be 
encouraged,  and  in  many  cases  directly 
helped  by  having  his  seat  changed  to 
the  seat  next  to  the  person  beside  whom 


he  chose  to  be  placed.  All  tabulations 
and  placements  are  kept  in  the  strict 
confidence  of  the  teacher. 

I  hold  informal  conferences  during 
the  year  with  all  individuals  in  the 
group  to  learn  more  about  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  home  background  and  personal 
problems.  In  many  cases  a  careful 
study  of  the  school  records  followed  by 
a  personal  interview  with  a  few  friendly 
suggestions  has  been  found  to  help 
the  unpopular  child.  An  interview  with 
the  frequently  chosen  child  has  proven 
helpful  in  influencing  him  to  extend 
his  circle  of  friends.  He  is  encouraged 
to  include  as  a  requirement  for  choice 
more  genuine  qualities  of  character  and 
personality  than  such  common  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  popular  athlete  or 
glamour  girl. 

Late  in  the  spring  the  members  of 
the  class  in  question  are  asked  to  state 
their  preferences  again.  At  the  second 
tabulation  there  are  fewer  unaccepted 
students.  Each  child  is  happier  in  his 
work  because  he  senses  being  accepted 
by  the  group. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Available  in  September  for  high  school, 
vocational  or  college.  Eight  years  teaching 
and  nine  years  drafting  and  engineering  ex¬ 
perience.  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Education.  Please  write  Box  PRR,  Review, 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Get  full  university  credits  plus 
first-hand  "Air  World  Education"  on 
university- sponsored  tours  via  TWA. 

SEVEN  INTERESTING  SUMMER  STUDY  TOURS 

traveling  by  TWA 

Each  of  these  tours  is  university-approved.  Each 
is  conducted  by  a  nationally  known  professor.  Price 
includes  all  expenses. 

SPAIN— Residence  at  Nat.  U.  of  Madrid.  $1,195 
PRANCI— Tour  plus  study  at  U.  of  Grenoble.  $1,266 

SwnzitlAND  — Summer  French  language  cour.ses  at 
Universities  of  Geneva  and  Neuchatel. 

BRITISH  istis— Study  of  British  Education.  $1,250 
POST-WAR  lUROPl— Survey  of  post-war  conditions  in 
6  countries.  $1 ,096 

MODIRN  INDIA— Study  of  social,  economic  and  cultural 
aspects.  Conferences  with  rational  leaders.  $1,975 
OIOORAPHT  or  THI  SOUTHWIST  u.  s.  A.— Economic  and 
Social  Geography  of  the  Southwest.  $318 
For  further  information,  All  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 
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Pick  Luttgens 
Of  Panzer  As 


FTA  President 


The  Central  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Future  Teach¬ 
ers  of  America  met  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  2  at  the  Essex 
House  in  Newark. 

Officers  elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  were:  Henry  Lutt¬ 
gens,  Jr.,  President,  of  Panzer 
College:  Liberty  B.  Bailey, 
Vice-President,  Trenton  STC; 
and  Geraldine  Cleminson,  Sec¬ 
retary,  College  of  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Twenty-five  delegates  and 
seven  faculty  advisors  met 
and  conferred  on  plans  for 
the  coming  Fourth  Annual 
FTA  Conference  which  will 
be  held  in  May.  The  follow¬ 
ing  institutions  were  repre¬ 
sented:  College  of  Saint 

Elizabeth,  Jersey  City  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College,  New¬ 
ark  State  Teachers  College, 
Panzer  College  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene,  Pat¬ 
erson  State  Teachers  College, 
Rider  College,  Saint  Peter’s 
College,  Upsala  College,  Seton 
Hall  College,  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  and  Ber- 
nardsville  High  School. 

The  delegates  endorsed 
the  principles  of  Senate  Bill 
246,  which  provides  Federal 
Aid  to  education,  and  also  sent 
telegrams  for  the  support  and 
enactment  of  the  bill  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  New  Jersey 
Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith. 


Citizen  Classes 


Have  Doubled 


Attendance  in  citizenship 
education  classes  for  the  for¬ 
eign  born  in  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munities  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  three 
years.  A  report  prepared  by 
Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education,  shows  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  classes  from 
70  in  1945-46  to  122  last  year, 
and  an  enrollment  jump  from 
1592  to  3624.  The  number  of 
communities  offering  such 
classes  has  grown  from  17 
to  25. 

While  many  of  the  people 
attending  these  classes  are 
interested  in  meeting  natur¬ 
alization  requirements,  an 
increasing  number  are  al¬ 
ready  citizens,  but  want  fur¬ 
ther  basic  education  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history  and  other  funda¬ 
mental  subjects. 


Sehoolwomen  Greet  Miss  Freeman  DflYGr  CIqSSGS 


Are  Urged  Upon 
Secondary  Units 


Assemblywoman  Grace 
Freeman  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  February  luncheon  of 
the  New  Jersey  Schoolwom- 
en's  Clubs.  Bertha  Lawrence, 
a  charter  member  of  the 


club,  introduced  Miss  Free¬ 
man.  Pictured  are  Mrs.  Char¬ 
lotte  E.  Locher,  luncheon 
committee  chairman,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Peterson,  club  presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Freeman,  and 
Sadie  Lipson. 


GE- Union  Offer 


50  Fellowships 
In  New  Science 


Unusual  study  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  50  secondary  school 
science  teachers  under  six- 
week  all-expense  General 
Electric  Science  Fellowships 
were  announced  recently  by 
Union  College  in  Schenectady. 

Fellowships  will  cover  trav¬ 
elling  expenses,  living  ex¬ 
penses,  and  tuition  at  the 
sessions.  The  session  will  be 
conducted  from  July  2  to 
August  13.  Completed  appli¬ 
cations  must  be  submitted 
before  April  1  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Committee  on  General 
Electric  Fellowships,  Physics 
Laboratory,  Union  College, 
Schenectady  8,  New  York. 


Teacher  Veterans 


Start  Newsletter 


The  New  Jersey  Teacher 
Veterans’  Association  has 
started  its  own  newsletter, 
which  will  be  sent  out  semi¬ 
monthly.  It  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  teacher  veterans. 
It  includes  news  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  tenure  laws,  retirement 
features,  equivalency  credits 
and  other  items  of  general 
interest.  Introductory  copies 
will  be  sent  on  request  to 
Ruth  Hogan,  9  Garrison  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Two  Workshops 
Being  Planned 
By  Secretaries 


The  New  Jersey  Association 
of  School  Secretaries  will  hold 
two  regional  workshops  this 
spring  as  part  of  its  year’s 
activities.  On  March  12  the 
secretaries  will  meet  in  Tren¬ 
ton  Board  of  Education  Build¬ 
ing  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston;  on 
April  2,  they  will  meet  at 
the  Newark  Board  building. 
The  theme  of  both  workshops 
will  be  “As  Others  See  Us.” 

On  May  7  the  organization 
will  hold  its  spring  luncheon 
at  Newark.  The  Ritz  Carlton 
Hotel  in  Atlantic  City  has 
been  selected  as  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  annual  meeting 
next  November  12-13. 

Officers  of  the  secretaries 
this  year  are  Emma  G.  Cast- 
ner,  Washington,  president; 
Ida  S.  Lapaglia,  Trenton,  vice- 
president;  Lydia  Bernhart, 
Point  Pleasant  Beach,  record¬ 
ing  secretary;  Emma  Ketten- 
ring,  Newark,  corresponding 
secretary;  and  Winifred  Rose, 
Englewood,  treasurer. 


High  school  courses  in 
driver  education  are  being 
strongly  encouraged  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  the 
national  backing  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Safety 
Education  of  the  NEA  and 
of  the  New  Jersey  Highway 
Safety  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Roscoe  L.  West,  Trenton 
STC  President,  heads  the  na¬ 
tional  commission,  and  on 
the  New  Jersey  group  Com¬ 
missioner  John  H.  Bosshart 
works  with  other  state  offi¬ 
cials  representing  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  public  utilities,  high¬ 
ways,  and  state  police. 

The  latter  committee  aims 
to  increase  the  number  of 
schools  giving  driver  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  and  to  make 
such  courses  reach  more 
pupils.  Two  counties  reported 
courses  in  all  public  high 
schools,  and  several  high 
schools  require  completion  of 
the  course  for  graduation. 

A  national  conference  on 
high  school  driving  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  held  next  fall. 


To  train  teachers  of  driv¬ 
ing  instruction,  Columbia  will 
offer  a  seminar  in  driver 
education  and  training  for 
college  professors  and  others 
in  teacher  education  May  16- 
20,  1949.  The  seminar  is  in 
cooperation  with  the  AAA 
and  the  Automobile  Club  of 
New  York. 


N.  J.  Trailing  On 


Building  Report 


New  Jersey  is  behind  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  its  school 
building  program,  it  appears 
from  a  recent  school  con¬ 
struction  study  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Agency.  In  the 
first  ten  months  of  1948  it 
placed  $19,490,000  worth  of 
‘  public  education  building  con- 
I  tracts.  This  is  only  2%  of 
i  the  national  total  of  almost 
j  a  billion  dollars.  Yet  New 
I  Jersey  has  3.2%  of  the  na¬ 
tional  population;  2.6%  of  the 
public  school  enrollment;  and 
its  school  buildings  are  valued 
at  4.5%  of  the  U.  S.  total. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency 
estimates  that  an  investment 
of  $11  billion  is  needed  to 
overcome  the  critical  short¬ 
age  of  educational  facilities 
in  the  nation. 
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Principals  Hit 
Back  at  Rappers 

The  Newark  Principals  As¬ 
sociation  recently  issued  sharp 
counter-blasts  to  attacks  on 
state  aid  and  teacher  pen¬ 
sions.  In  letters  signed  by  its 
ofticers,  it  quotes  Benjamin 
Fine  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  support  statistics  on  state 
support  which  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Alvin  A.  Burger  of 
the  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  presented  detailed 
facts  to  the  newspapers  to 
refute  statements  made  at 
the  January  meeting  of  the  j 
New  Jersey  Taxpayers’  As-  | 
sociation.  | 

Plymouth  College 
For  CT  Conference 

The  sixth  Classroom  Teach- 
ere  National  Conference  will 
be  held  at  Plymouth  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire,  July  11-22,  1949, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
NEA  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  and  Plymouth 
Teachers  College.  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  R.  Jones,  President,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Teachers  College;  Sa¬ 
rah  C.  Caldwell,  President  of 
the  Department;  and  Hilda 
Maehling,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  will  act  as  directors. 


Middlesex  Get-Together 


The  eighth  annual  get-to¬ 
gether  dinner  meeting  of  all 
teacher  association  leaders  in 
Middlesex  County  was  held  in 
New  Brunswick. 

Greetings  were  extended  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Robinson,  NJEA 
vice-president,  Robert  D. 
Bole,  NJEA  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  Anthony  Mazza, 
president  of  the  county  group. 

Hugh  Boyd,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Daily  Home  News,  and  radio 
station  WDHN,  spoke  on 
“Coordinating  County  Schools 
and  Radio.” 

Entertainment  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Wycliffe  McCracken. 
Mrs.  Frank  Haggeth,  Music 


supervisor  of  North  Bruns¬ 
wick,  led  the  group  singing. 

Guests  included  Mrs.  Hor¬ 
ace  Brogley,  president,  N.  J. 
Parent-Teacher  Associations; 
Mrs.  John  Paulus,  president. 
County  Council  of  PTA’s; 
Austin  Schoenly,  president  of 
j  the  Supervising  Principals’ 
!  Association;  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Lowery,  county  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools. 

Included  in  the  picture 
taken  at  the  dinner  are 
(seated):  Mr.  Mazza;  Miss 
Marion  Classon,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  MCTTA;  Mrs. 
Paulus;  (standing)  Mr. 
Schoenly;  Mrs.  Brogley:  Dr. 
Robinson;  and  Mr.  Bole. 


Delaware  Host 
To  CT  Regional 

The  annual  Northeastern 
Regional  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the 
NEA,  will  be  held  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware  in  the 
Hotel  Du  Pont  on  April  29-30, 
1949.  The  conference  is  being 
planned  by  Elizabeth  Burn¬ 
ham  of  Portland,  Maine,  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  NEA  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers.  The 
theme  for  the  conference  will 
be  “A  United  Profession:  An 
Expansion  of  Loyalties”. 

Registration  will  begin  at 
6:00  P.M.  Friday,  April  29. 
The  program  will  include  a 
symposium  on  International 
Relations  and  addresses  by 
Sarah  C.  Caldwell,  President, 
and  Hilda  Maehling,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  there 
will  be  an  organization  clinic 
on  local,  state,  and  national 
problems.  Topics  for  discus¬ 
sion  will  include  state  and 
local  responsibilities  as  to 
unified  dues,  affiliations,  local 
and  state  legislation.  Federal 
Aid.  and  International  Rela¬ 
tions. 

New  Jersey  will  be  well 
represented  at  this  confer¬ 
ence. 


Eugene  Bradford 
New  School  Head 

Eugene  J.  Bradford,  high 
school  principal  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  named  super¬ 
vising  principal  there  as  of 
June  30.  He  replaces  E.  L. 
Gilliland,  who  becomes  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Highland 
Park.  The  new  high  school 
principal  will  be  Julia  Meak- 
rr,  long  a  teacher  in  the 
school. 

*  «  * 

Allan  Tomlinson  has  been 
promoted  to  the  supervising 
principalship  at  Pennsgrove. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  high 
school  principal  by  Howard 
D.  Brooks,  who  comes  from 
New  York. 

*  *  « 

J.  William  Heim,  principal 
of  River  Street  School,  Red 
Bank  since  1918,  di^  in 
January. 

•  •  * 

The  annual  spring  guidance 
conference  will  be  held  at 
Rutgers  April  2.  Reservations 
should  be  made  with  Jean 
Pascoe,  39  Spring  St..  New¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

•  *  • 

There  will  be  an  Elemen¬ 

tary  and  Rural  School  Music 
Conference  at  Phillipsburg 
High  School.  April  2.  Many 
experts  in  elementary  music 
have  promised  to  be  there. 


THEY  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


John  P.  Milligan,  Glen 
Ridge  supervising  principal, 
prepared  the  Teachers  Serv¬ 
ice  Bulletin  in  English  for 
February.  The  topic  of  the 
MacMillan  bulletin  is  “Mo¬ 
tivation  of  Composition.” 

«  *  • 

Roberta  Y.  Mamula  of  Oak- 
hurst  describes  the  writing 
and  production  of  a  pageant 
in  the  February  Grade 
Teacher. 

*  •  • 

Alpha  Pi  Chapter  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  has  published 
“Facilities  Needed  for  Higher 
Education,”  a  detailed  study 
by  Dean  C.  E.  Partch  of 
Rutgers. 

•  *  • 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Dieflenbach 
of  Tenafly  is  the  author  of 
“Quizlets”  in  the  February 
issue  of  School  Activities. 


Princeton  Research  Service 
is  offering  a  complete  set  of 
back  issues  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Poll  for  1947  and  1948 
in  loose  leaf  form  at  $3.50 
a  copy.  It  is  intended  for 
school  administrators  and 
school  libraries. 


Leaflets  offering  specifle 
suggestions  on  Dental  Health 
Education  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  primary 
and  intermediate  grade  teach¬ 
ers  by  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dental  Health  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  are  available  from 
the  State  Department  of 
Health. 


“Sources  of  Free  and  Low- 
Cost  Materials”  in  Aviation 
Education  has  just  been  re¬ 
vised  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  is  avail¬ 
able  free  from  the  Aviation 
Education  Division. 


Belleville  teachers  have 
started  a  mimeographed  pub¬ 
lication,  Shop  Talk,  growing 
out  of  their  workshop  activi¬ 
ties.  Editors  are  William 
Chapman.  Kathryn  N.  Conk¬ 
lin,  and  Evan  H.  Thomas. 


.  The  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  NEA  has  just 
issued  a  bulletin  on  “Group 
Processes  in  Supervision.”  It 
studies  experiences  with  these, 
in  California.  Cost,  $1.25. 


N.  J.  Health  Group 
Selects  Officers 

R.  Warren  Fogerty  of 
Kearny  High  School  is  the 
new  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  for  Health 
and  Physical  Education. 
Other  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  conference  at  Asbury 
Park  in  December  were  Doro¬ 
thy  Simpson,  NJC,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Paul  Bogatka,  Newark, 
treasurer:  Helen  R.  Rouse, 
Atlantic  City,  recording  sec¬ 
retary;  and  (blair  C.  Gueber, 
Teaneck,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary. 

Plan  Science  Fair 
At  Glassboro  STC 

Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  will  hold  a  South 
Jersey  Science  Fair  on  Satur¬ 
day,  March  26,  from  9:30  to 
4.  The  Fair  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  school  groups 
to  exhibit  scientifle  projects 
created  by  students. 

Active  in  promoting  the. 
fair  are  Dr.  George  Haupt  of 
Glassboro  STC,  C.  L.  Mel- 
linger  of  Atlantic  City  High 
School,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Reddy 
of  Ventnor.  Dr.  Haupt  is 
receiving  reservations  for 
exhibit  space. 


march,  1949 
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Receive  Film  Award 


“Our  Trip  to  Interstate  | 
Park.”  a  16  mm.  kodachrome  ! 
movie  taken  by  Union  City’s 
Roosevelt  School  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  one  of  the  five  best  j 
school-made  motion  pictures  i 
of  1948  and  has  been  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  by  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  1 
New  York  City,  it  was  an-  | 
nounced  by  Miss  Marguerite  ; 
Newgarden,  supervisor  of  the 
museum’s  audio-visual  aids 
department.  The  award 
was  made  at  the  fifth  annual 
audio-visual  institute.  It 
marked  the  first  time  in  the 
five  year  history  of  the  con¬ 
test  that  an  elementary  school 
won  an  award.  All  previous 
winners  were  high  schools. 

Wayne  Faunce,  assistant 
director  of  the  museum  (left) 
presented  the  award  to  Roose- 

FLEMINGTON  HIGH 
MAKES  WALTER  AN 
“HONORARY  PUPIL" 

The  Student  Council  of 
Flemington  High  School  made 
Walter  Brodowicz  an  “hon¬ 
orary  student  and  member  of 
the  Council”.  As  part  of  its 
good  will  activities  last 
Christmas  the  school  decided 
to  do  something  about  Wal¬ 
ter,  who  has  been  a  patient 
for  the  past  eight  years  at 
the  State  Sanatorium  for 
Tuberculous  Diseases  at  Glen 
Gardner. 

it  assembled  numerous  tes¬ 
timonials  of  his  “studentship”, 
including  a  jive  hat,  sweat¬ 
shirt,  and  sweater  with  the 
Flemington  “F”.  Each  pupil 
in  the  school  sent  him  a 
Christmas  card. 


The  plight  of  the  school  j 
paper  adviser  —  extra  work  ! 
for  no  extra  pay —  is  pre-  i 
seated  in  a  new  booklet  by  1 
Charles  F.  Troxell  published  i 
by  the  Columbia  Scholastic  | 
Press  Association.  Called  j 
“What  Price  Advisership?”  it  ' 
presents  the  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  on  the  place  of  the  i 
adviser  and  the  case  of  mak-  j 
ing  that  work  part  of  school  i 
duties  or  giving  extra  com¬ 
pensation  if  it  must  be  done.  I 


velt  School  Students.  Shown 
(left  to  right)  Mr.  Faunce, 
Lois  Weaver,  Joyce  Adamson, 
Eleanor  Jaskne  and  Marilyn 
Modarelli,  students  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  movie-making 
project.  Charles  E.  Brown, 
Roosevelt  School  principal, 
and  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze, 
editor  of  the  N.  J.  Visual 
News. 

Student  Council  Head 


NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Mrs.  Grace  L.  Taylor 
Egg  Harbor  Twp. 

Teachers’  Assn. 

William  Davies 
Hamilton  Twp. 

Teachers  Assn. 

Samuel  A.  Scholl 

Pleasantville  Teachers 
Assn. 

William  Greenberg 

Closter  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Nemec 
Ridgefield  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Tillie  Demarest 
Wood-Ridge  Education 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Young 
Clementon  Teachers  Assn. 

Maurine  Eaton 
Haddon  Heights  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Harold  Bohn 
Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  Assn. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  J.  King 
Gibbstown  Education  Assn. 

Robert  A.  Coyle* 

Teachers  Assn,  of 
I  Jersey  City 

Marion  Tait 
Kearny  High  School 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Hester  Lancaster 
West  Deptford  Twp. 
Teachers’  Club 

H.  E.  Fullmer 
Middlesex  Co.  Vocational 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Lehner 
Springfield  Regional  High 
School  Teachers  Assn. 


Emily  Owens 

Jamesburg  Teachers  Assn. 
Mrs.  Catharine  D.  Nielsen 
Sayreville  Teachers’  Assn. 
Thomas  C.  Garrison 
Boonton  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Arrowsmith 
Chatham  Teachers  Assn. 
Margaret  Smith 
Lakewood  Education  Assn. 
Ruth  Thomas 
Passaic  Co.  Council  of 
Teacher  Organizations 
Wilma  Verdvin 
Hawthorne  Teachers  Assn. 
Katherine  E.  Gaventa 

Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns 
Neck  Teachers  Assn. 

George  Ziegler 

Franklin  Teachers’  Assn. 
Sidney  Effross 
Blairstown  Twp. 

Teachers  Assn. 

♦  Reelected. 

Board  Members  See 
Reading  Technique 

Now  It  is  board  members 
who  see  reading  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  Mercer  County 
boards  met  in  February  to 
see  techniques  of  teaching 
presented  by  a  group  of 
Ewing  Township  teachers. 
The  meeting  was  the  first 
under  new  President  William 
Mitchell. 


Tom  Myers  of  Millburn. 
new  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  High 
School  Councils.  The  Associ¬ 
ation  met  at  Princeton  last 
fall  for  its  23rd  annual  con¬ 
ference.  Principal  speakers 
were  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Ma- 
roney  of  Brooklyn  College 
and  Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury. 


West  Side  Adult  School  of 
Newark  has  its  own  publica¬ 
tion.  the  West  Side  News.  It 
promotes  the  courses  being 
offered  by  the  school  and  con¬ 
tains  items  about  enrollees. 


Teachers  who  really  want 
to  “do  something”  about 
Character  Education  will  find 
a  great  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  in  a  pamphlet  of  that 
title  just  published  by  the 
Palmer  Foundation.  It  is  a 
survey  of  practice  in  the 
public  schools  by  Henry  Les¬ 
ter  Smith,  director  of  re¬ 
search. 


OUR  OWN  UNITED  STATES 


John  Van  Duyn  Southworth 

Goo«]  citizenship  requires  knowledge  and 
I  intelligence.  Our  Own  United  States  is 
I  unique  in  the  manner  in  which  it  devel- 
!<■  ops  informed  and  thinking  citizens. 

This  major  ohjective  is  accomplished  by: 

Treating  all  questions  fairly,  with  an  unbiased 
point  of  view 

Providing  the  historical  background  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  great  issues  which  face  our 
country  and  our  people 
Tying  up  all  past  history  with  the  present 
Leading  students  and  teachers  to  talk  out  current 
problems  and  to  draw  conclusions  based  on 
thorough  historical  knowledge 
Presenting  a  well-balanced,  complete,  and  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  our  i)ast.  from  1492  to  the  present 
day. 

Vi  hen  once  you  are  familiar  with  Our  Own  United 
States,  you  will  never  he  content  to  use  any  other  high 
school  textbook  in  American  History. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Naw  Jersey  Representative:  B.  B.  M.  Farnsworth,  Madison 
HOME  OFFICE:  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 
New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 
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Greyhound’s  full-color  lithographed 
wall  displays  have  proved  to  be 
popular  and  useful  teaching  aids— 
nearly  300,000  ofthem  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  teachers  and  librarians. 

Now  there’s  a  brand  new  one 
coming  off  the  press.  Entitled 
“Famous  Festivals  of  America,”  it  is 
lithographed  in  full  color,  and 
measures  about  8  feet  in  length. 
With  it  come  4  interesting  lesson 
topics,  describing  scores  of  Amer¬ 


ican  festivals  and  pageants,  their 
historic  origin,  their  significance, 
their  educational  value. 

You’ll  find  these  displays  and  les¬ 
son  topics  free  from  objectionable 
advertising,  and  thoroughly  inter¬ 
esting  to  you  and  your  classes  .  .  . 
and  you’ll  find  Greyhound  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  to 
reach  all  of  these  great  and  gay 
events. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 


Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  Greyhound’s  Wall  Display 
“Famous  Festivals."  (One  to  a  classroom,  please.)  ^nd 
coupon  to  Greyhound  Information  Center,  P.  O.  Box  819, 
Chicaito  90,  Illinois. 

If  you  would  like  informative  folder  on  Teacher  Travel 
Credits,  check  here  □. 


Address 


satis: •  -  •  — t: 
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The  Way  It’s  Done 

How  Bridgewater  Township  Board,  Teachers,  and  Supervising 
Principal  Achieved  An  Enviable  Five-Year  Record  On  Salaries 

By  WILLIAM  P.  SCRANTON* 


For  several  years  the  Bridgewater 
Township  Board  of  Education  has 
taken  the  initiative  by  inviting  the 
teachers  to  discuss  salary  problems, 
and  has  asked  the  teachers'  aid  in 
developing  a  salary  policy.  Three  out¬ 
standing  factors  of  this  development 
has  been  the  absence  of  any  pressure 
groups,  the  sincere  feeling  and  mutual 
confidence  of  the  board,  supervising 
principal  and  teachers  toward  each 
other  and  a  continuous  professional 
attitude. 

In  1943  no  salary  guide  existed. 
Inexperienced  teachers  were  hired  at 
$1300.  and  those  with  experience  were 
hired  at  $1400.  There  was  no  evalua¬ 
tion  of  training  nor  experience.  The 
existing  salaries  were  not  uniform  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  conformity  with 
any  consistent  form  of  rating.  Merit 
ratings  were  considered;  however,  the 
board  felt  that  there  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  criteria  for  judging  on  a 
n\erit  basis. 

The  board  then  asked  the  teachers  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  work  with 
them  and  the  supervising  principal 
in  establishing  a  worthwhile  salary 
policy.  This  joint  committee  has 
affirmed  final  recommendations  for 
salary  guides  and  the  board  has  always 
adopted  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  salary  sched¬ 
ule  two  basic  considerations  were 
discussed.  The  board  was  adamant 
in  its  position  that  no  yearly  increment 
should  be  given  automatically  to  teach¬ 
ers.  All  increments  must  be  for  sat¬ 
isfactory  work.  What  constituted  sat¬ 
isfactory  work?  It  was  decided  that 
the  supervising  principal,  as  the  chief 
executive  of  the  school  system,  should 
define  the  term.  This  was  done  orally 
and  in  written  form,  the  latter  in  order 
that  ail  teachers  might  be  in  agreement 
as  to  what  was  said  and  what  was 
expected  of  them. 

After  the  salary  policy  was  adopted 
the  task  of  putting  it  into  effect  pre¬ 
sented  the  usual  problems.  Adjust¬ 
ments  and  increments  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  committee  formulated 
the  following  plan  so  that  teachers 
would  be  placed  on  schedule  as  soon 
as  possible. 


•  Mr.  Scranton  is  principal  of  Finderne 
School,  Bridgewater  Township.  The  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  in  Bridgewater  Township 
is  Carleton  M.  Saunders. 


1.  All  teachers  were  placed  on  sched¬ 
ule  immediately  at  the  rate  of  a 
maximum  of  $300  per  year.  Adjust¬ 
ments  plus  the  normal  yearly 
increment  of  $100.  continued  to  be 
made  in  subsequent  years  until 
everyone  was  on  schedule. 

2.  Teachers  coming  into  the  system 
without  experience  were  employed 
at  the  starting  salary  indicated  on 
the  plan. 

3.  Teachers  coming  into  the  system 
with  experience  were  placed  in  an 
earning  position  comparable  to 
that  of  our  present  teachers,  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  evaluation  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  teaching  experience  in  terms 
of  the  standards  maintained  in  our 
system.  Such  teachers,  after  one 
year  experience  in  our  sytem,  were 
adjusted  to  our  guide  at  the  same 
rate  and  with  the  same  provisions 
as  our  present  teachers,  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Supervising 
Principal. 

4.  Transfer  of  a  teacher  from  one 
training  level  to  another  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  assurance  ( with  proper 
records)  that  he  had  completed  the 
necessary  courses  and  received  the 
necessary  credits.  All  courses  for 
which  credits  have  been  obtained 
counted,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  counted  toward  a  degree. 
The  Supervising  Principal  recani- 
mended  the  salary  for  a  teacher 
transferring  from  one  training  level 
to  another,  .said  teacher  to  he  placed 
on  the  salary  guide,  each  salary  to 
he  consistent  with  the  salary  of 
other  teachers  with  like  training 
and  experience.  As  soon  as  all 
teachers  are  at  their  proper  level, 
transfer  from  one  training  level  to 
another  shall  be  as  indicated  on 
the  guide. 

5.  Teachers  holding  temporary  posi¬ 
tions  of  added  responsibility  re¬ 
ceived  suitable  additional  salary  in 
the  form  of  a  special  bonus  ( i.e. 
temporary  building  principals,  as¬ 
sistant  principals,  etc.). 


“That  .Atomic  Spitball  sure  gets  results.’ 


The  board  has  always  maintained 
a  fine  yet  profound  attitude  toward 
the  work.  Their  attitude  has  been 
111  A  determined,  consistent  working 
toward  a  professional  level  of  salaries 
for  teachers.  (2 1  A  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  project  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  reviewed  from  year  to  year, 
in  light  of  changing  conditions.  ( 3 1  A 
profound  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  salary 
level  to  secure  and  keep  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  teachers. 

In  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Teachers’  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  who  has  helped  to  develop 
the  salary  guide  from  its  inception: 

“The  Board  has  tried  to  do  its  very 
best  by  the  teachers  in  the  belief  that 
only  under  such  circumstances  can  it 
ask  and  expect  the  best  from  them. 
The  teaching  staff  has  responded  by 
making  every  effort  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  quality  of  education  offered 
in  the  Bridgewater  Schools. 

“The  net  result  of  the  salary  policy 
of  the  Bridgewater  Board  of  Education 
seems  to  be  a  splendid  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  Board  and  the  professional 
staff,  to  the  end  that  morale  it  good, 
mutual  confidence  is  strong  and  the 
children  of  Bridgewater,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  common  concern  of  both, 
profit  to  the  maximum." 

Each  year  the  teachers  developed 
their  part  of  the  program  by  closely 
following  the  suggestions  described  in 
the  NJEA  salary  aids.  Facts  were 
collected  concerning  guides  in  nearby 
communities,  local  teacher  turnover, 
salaries  paid  in  other  professions  and 
cost  of  living  indexes.  (Many  of  these 
facts  we  never  used,  but  we  always  had 
them  available.)  We  agreed  on  what 
we  wanted.  We  asked  for  only  that 
with  no  idea  of  bargaining  nor  high 
])ressure  tactics.  The  cost  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  was  estimated.  Investigations 
were  made  to  determine  all  available 
money  and  its  source.  Our  program 
was  then  presented  to  the  supervising 
principal  and  the  chairman  of  the 
teachers’  committee  of  the  board  for 
their  help  and  suggestions.  The  final 
step  was  meeting  with  the  board.  Our 
program  was  carefully  planned,  em¬ 
phasizing  tactfulness.  We  were  care¬ 
ful  not  to  antagonize  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  we  let  them  do  most  of  the 
talking.  With  our  facts  organized  we 
were  ready  to  answer  their  questions. 

Our  friendly  meetings  have  not  been 
a  superficial  type  of  appeasement.  The 
real  test  of  any  program  is  the  results. 
Our  accomplishments  have  been: 

1.  Minimum  salary  of  $2500.  for  teach¬ 
ers  with  4  years  of  training. 

2.  Every  tearher  is  on  srhedule  in  the 
salary  policy. 

3.  The  appropriation  for  teachers' 
salaries  has  risen  from  $104,000.  in 
1943  to  $239,000.  in  1949. 

4.  The  average  teachers’  salary  was 
$1400.  in  1943  compared  to  $3200. 
in  1948. 
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Commigsioner  Backs 
Principal’s  Tenure 

"The  Cuniinissioner  feels  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  protect  the  tenure  of  prin¬ 
cipals  from  any  possibility  of  evasion,” 
declared  Commissioner  John  H.  Bos- 
shart  in  his  recent  decision  in  a  Pros- 
|)ect  Park  tenure  case. 

The  case  involved  the  tenure  of  Ed¬ 
mund  H.  Viemeister,  non-teaching 
principal,  who  was  supported  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
The  Commissioner  directed  the  re¬ 


instatement  of  Mr.  Viemeister  in  his 
position. 

The  Prospect  Park  hoard  had  abol¬ 
ished  the  non-teaching  principalship, 
and  appointed  the  vice-principal  as 
teaching  principal. 

The  Commissioner  ruled  that  the 
principalship  was  not  abolished  by 
assigning  teaching  duties  to  it,  and 
that  a  new  position  is  not  created 
whenever  a  board  of  education  adds 
to  or  changes  the  prescribed  duties  of 
a  principal.  He  holds  that  the  tenure 
act  protects  “principals”  without  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  those  who  teach 
and  those  who  do  not. 


If  the  board  wished  Mr.  Viemeister 
to  teach,  says  the  decision,  “it  was  the 
duty  of  the  hoard  to  notify  him  of 
his  newly  designated  duties,  after  which 
he  was  free  to  continue  in  his  position 
or  to  give  the  required  60  days  notice 
of  his  intention  to  relinquish  his 
position.” 

The  Commissioner  was  unmoved  by 
the  fact  that  the  vice-principal  involved 
had  longer  years  of  service  (tenure) 
than  Mr.  Viemeister.  He  points  out 
that  the  vice-principal's  tenure  was  as 
a  “teacher,”  while  Mr.  Viemeister’s 
tenure  was  as  principal. 


*-0  Genuinely  Creative  Medium 


Even  under  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
smooth  firmness  of  Clayola  remains  inde¬ 
structible.  Harmless,  waterproof,  stainless, 
Clayola  never  ruffles  or  pulls  apart,  and 
may  l>e  used  over  and  over  again  without 


losing  its  plasticity 
V4,  Ih.toS  lb. bricks, 
available  in  9  soft, 
mellow  colors. 

•INNEY  ft  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  Si. 
N*w  York  17,  N.  Y. 


or  becoming  rancid. 


READING  FOR  MEANING 


It's  Here! 

I  A  SERIES  which  trains  pupils  to  demand  and 

I  make  meaning  from  what  they  read. 

A  SERIES  which  teaches  understanding,  skills 
and  attitudes  that  develop  reading  power. 

1  THE 

McKEE  READING  SERIES 

I  McKee  -  Harrison  -  McCowen  •  Lehr 

It's  New! 

A  SERIES  with  sparkling  content— real  stories, 
alive  with  plot,  suspense  and  surprise. 

A  SERIES  with  an  immediate  program  of  pho¬ 
netic  analysis  thafs  built  IN— not  built  ON. 

A  SERIES  which  links  reading  and  language  in 
an  authentic  language  arts  program. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

.  I  432  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Maiers  of  Croyolo 
CroyoH  and  Qthtr 
Gold  Medal  Products 


TEACHER— with  9  y*ars  teaching  ond  guidance 
experience  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
now  con>pteting  doctorate,  desires  position  in 
the  field  of  guidance.  Con  offer  fine  letters  of 
recommendation  and  references. 

Write  iox  A,  Review,  200  $tocy>Trent 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Asain,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
saectioo  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certib- 
cation,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your 
ne^s.  And  apart  from  its  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  University — and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  environs— offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enioy  spending  a  Summer  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Regafar  Sessitms.  June  27  to  Aktiisl  5 
PaU-Sttsmmy  Angmit  8  to  Stptembtr  16 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 


By  FRANK  M.  SODA 

.\tlantic  Citv 


Write  for  the  Tet^le  University  Sommer  Sessions 
BolUtin  which  lists  the  courses  to  he  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  1949  Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  Broad  Street  and  Montgomery 
Avestue,  Philadelphia  22.  Pa. 


YOUR  GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY- 

for  a  fascinating  summer  experience  at 
the  Audubon  Nature  Camp  of  Maine 
or  Connecticut.  It  will  give  you  won¬ 
derful  lifelong  memories,  new  ideas, 
new  enthusiasm  to  make  your  courses 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  your  students. 
The  Camps  are  located  in  beautiful 
scenic  surroundings,  with  delightful 
recreational  facilities.  Each  camper 
enrolls  in  a  two-week  session,  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  interesting'  informal  field 
classes  under  expert  naturalist  leader¬ 
ship.  Courses  designed  to  equip  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  youth  leaders  to  instill 
appreciation  of  the  value — and  need  of 
conservation — of  our  soil,  water,  plant 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  the  relation 
of  their  intelligent  treatment  and  w’ise 
use  to  human  welfare.  Enrollments 
for  1949  sessions  are  filling  up  now. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  descriptive 
folder  NJ-1.  to  National  Audulion  So¬ 
ciety.  1000  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  28,  N.  Y. 


noREiGN  LANGUAGES  are  not  easy  to 
r  learn  nor  easy  to  teach.  Only  those 
who  are  capable  of  sustained  effort  can 
learn  a  foreign  language  and  only  those 
language  teachers  who  have  a  mastery 
of  and  a  great  love  for  languages  can 
teach  them.  The  modern  language 
teacher  must  keep  more  than  one  lesson 
ahead  of  the  class;  he  must  be  able 
to  put  the  textbook  aside  and  create 
new  learning  situations  and  new  appli¬ 
cations  of  material  learned  that  chal¬ 
lenge  even  the  beginner  to  “say  some¬ 
thing”  in  a  foreign  language.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  teacher’s  ability  to  make  him¬ 
self  understood  in  the  foreign  language 
and  the  student’s  desire  to  “say  some¬ 
thing”  that  make  for  successful 
learning. 

Languages,  like  mathematics,  cannot 
be  taught  effectively  to  all  high  school 
students  in  a  year  or  two.  However, 
since  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  highly  practical,  languages 
should  be  offered  to  all  capable  students 
in  all  the  various  curricula.  A  good 
student  in  the  commercial  course  profits 
more  from  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  than  a  college-preparatory 
student  who  studies  it  merely  to  meet 
college  requirements.  Many  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  unfortunately  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “passive”  language  teachers  have 
relegated  the  study  of  languages  to 
purely  “cultural  background”  which 
makes  the  frying  of  a  French  omelette, 
the  dancing  of  a  rhumba,  or  the 
proper  twisting  of  spaghetti  an  activity 
of'paramount  importance. 

The  learning  of  languages  is  an  end 
in  itself.  Only  when  the  student  has 
acquired  the  necessary  language  skills 
does  he  become  genuinely  interested  in 
cultural  backgrounds;  only  when  he  is 
able  to  understand  and  express  himself 
in  the  foreign  language  does  he  realize 
how  valuable  and  how  enjoyable  is  the 
experience  of  speaking  a  foreign 
tongue.  We  are  teaching  the  foreign 
language  itself  and  not  “about”  the 
foreign  language. 

Many  a  high  school  or  college  gradu¬ 
ate  will  argue  that  time  spent  in  lan¬ 
guage  classes  is  time  wasted.  We  have 
heard  the  same  verdict  about  the 
classics.  The  arguers  either  experi¬ 
enced  difficulties  with  language  work 
or  spent  their  time  in  parrot-like  con¬ 
jugating  of  verbs  or  in  translating  the 
foreign  language  into  English. 

Those  of  us  who  have  devoted  years 
to  the  study  of  languages  know  that 
there  is  no  short-cut  to  language  learn- 
,  I  ing.  We  also  know  that  tbe  great 


pleasure  of  hearing  American  boys  and 
girls  express  themselves  in  a  foreign 
language  is  reserved  for  those  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  require  their 
students  to  do  the  same. 

THE  INTERAMERIGAN 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

SALTILLO,  MEXICO 
6th  Session,  July  4-August  12 

Spanish  Conversation  with  PRIVATE  tutors; 
three  hours  doily.  Formalized  classes;  Ac¬ 
tivities.  M.A.  Degree.  All  Mexican  faculty. 
Incorporated  Dept,  of  University  Studies, 
Mexico  G.  I.  Approved.  Lodging  Private 
Homes.  Bulletin. 

Donald  M.  Custer,  Box  413,  Salido  9,  Cole. 

UNIVERSITY  of  VERMONT 

Summer  Session— July  5-Aug.  16 

jL  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  .  .  .  Shx^ 
in  Vermont's  lake-and-mountoin 
country.  Graduate  and  under- 
|M|S '  graduate  study  in  Liberal  Arts 

and  Education,  including  Guid- 
1^  ,j  once.  Workshops  and  demonstro- 

H  V  tion  schools.  Entertainment  and 

^  H ,  recreational  program. 

^  Director,  Summer  Session 

IhM  iinlllll  BURLINGTON  13,  VERMONT 

I  18H  ji  null  ON-IAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


^  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
^ IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Vacation  School's  Third  Soason 

Plan  now  to  •nroll  in  this  already  popular 
six  weeks'  vocation  summer  school  which 
is  of  increasing  significance  to  teachers, 
students,  memiMrs  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
ond  the  generol  public. 

The  School  is  situated  in  a  region  of  un« 
usuol  geographical  interest  on  me  Quebec* 
Vermont  border.  Subjects  of  courses  will 
include:  The  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 

The  Technique  of  Field  Studies;  The  Chang¬ 
ing  Landscape;  The  Political  Geogrophy  of 
Europe;  The  Geography  of  the  Arctic;  The 
Far  East;  Geographical  Discovery;  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geogrophy  of  Canado. 

Lecturers  will  include:  Patrick  Baird,  O.  E. 
Baker,  Benoit  Brouillette,  Estyn  Evons, 
Dudley  Stamp,  Vilhjolmur  Stefansson,  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins.  Bogdan  Zaborski. 
Comfortable  accommodotion  in  modern  co" 
educational  college.  Inclusive  fee  (board* 
residence  ond  tuition)  $200.  Two  scholar* 

,  ships  (value  $2S0)  aworded  by  Conadian 
Geographicol  Society. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  4lb-Awgu(f  13lh,  1949 
STANSTEAD  COLLEGE,  QUEBEC 
Apply  for  Pro.p.ctui  to  ProfatMr  OMrp. 

H.  T.  KimbU,  Ckoinnan.  D.pl.  of  O009- 
rtipky,  McGill  Univortity,  Mentrool. 
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Southern  Waitress 
Converts  Senator 
To  Federal  Aid 

New  Jersey’s  newest  U.S.  Senator  is 
interested  in  Federal  Aid  for  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Executive 
Secretary  Fred  L.  Hipp,  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Hendrickson  writes: 

*7/1  a  southern  hotel  a  waitress  at 
our  table,  a  very  intelligent  young  girl 
and  a  gradueUe  from  the  University  of 
If'est  Virginia,  told  us  that  she  was 
working  for  her  Master’s  Degree. 
When  I  asked  her  why  she  wasn’t 
teaching  instead  of  waiting  on  tables, 
she  replied  with  some  emphasis  that 
she  could  not  hope  to  make  enough 
money  teaching  to  get  into  the  gradu¬ 
ate  school  which  she  had  selected,  in 
time  to  develop  the  program  which 
she  had  planned  for  herself.  In  other 
words,  we  are  paying  the  waitresses 
more  than  we  are  competent  school 
teachers.  Incidentally  this  girl  had 
been  teaching  before  she  took  the  job 
as  a  waitress.” 

The  Senator  adds,  “You  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  I  will  support  any  program 
designed  to  bring  our  national  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  that  enjoyed  today.” 

That  should  make  the  New  Jersey 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  AsMciation 
as^tance  contact  the  N.J  JkA. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 

vote  in  the  Senate  solid  for  federal 
aid,  since  the  senior  Senator,  H.  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith,  is  a  co-sponsor  of  S246, 
the  new  federal  aid  bill. 

Teachers  can  well  write  to  both  Sen¬ 
ator  Smith  and  Senator  Hendrickson 
to  thank  them  for  their  interest  in  this 
bill. 


Teacher  Credit  Cnions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Elmployees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal- Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  HiMson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St..  Arlington. 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

By  Mueller  and  Robertson.  A 
common  sense  health  book 
with  a  personal  style,  written 
directly  to  the  student.  This 
text  is  short.  It  can  he  com¬ 
pletely  covered  in  the  time 
usually  allotted,  but  it  contains 
every  essential  called  for  by 
the  average  health  course.  Ex¬ 
cellent  end-of-chapter  mate¬ 
rial.  Clear  illustrations  and 
diagrams. 

PRACTICAL  BIOLOCY 

By  Sanders.  Second  edition  of 
a  successful  new  biology.  Im¬ 
proved  illustrations  and  added 
self-pronouncing  glossary. 
Teacher's  Guide  ready  now. 
Workbook  published  this 
spring.  This  new  workbook  is 
outstanding.  It  contains  60  var¬ 
ied  assignments,  special  home 
projects,  and  a  fine  section  on 
the  microscope  useable  with 
any  text. 

PHYSICS 
A  Basic  Science 

By  Burns,  V erwiebe,  and 
Hazel.  New  edition  of  an  out¬ 
standing  physics  text.  Brings 
the  hook  up-to-date  in  all  de¬ 
velopments.  New  edition  of 
Workbook,  Laboratory  Man¬ 
ual.  and  Teacher’s  Guide. 

CHEMISTRY 

A  Course  for  High  Schools 

By  Hogg,  Alley,  and  Bickel. 
New  second  edition  of  text  and 
laboratory  manual.  Industrial 
applications  still  emphasized. 
Recent  discoveries  included. 
Excellent  new  tables. 

Changing  texts  in  any  of  these 
subjects? 


0.  UAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANV.  INC. 
250  FOURTH  AUENUE. NEW  VORK  3 
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EASY-CARVING  STONE 

for  Artist,  Sculptor,  Hobbyist,  Dosigr>or,  otc. 
P«rmor>«nt  Oriootol,  Stono.  BtMutiful  in  Groin 
ond  Color!  Cuts  oosily  with  Pockotkntfo. 
ENDORSED  BY  PROFESSIONALS  A  SCHOOLS 
Sond  for  Our  Prico  Lists,  ond 
Doscripftvo  Litoroturo 

FAR  EASTERN  SCULPSTONE  CO.,  INC. 

15f  E.  2ttb  ST.,  DEPT.  H,  NYC  U 


^VENTURE  TRAILS 


B«cydo.  motor,  roil  ortd  stoomor 
f  odysnluro  trips  to  Europe.  Mexico, 
MtRYfAR  Guolemolo,  South  Americo.  Cortodo  and 
Aloska  Trips  from  $195.  Exceptiortol  itineraries, 
•xperienced  loodership  Rec^est  Booklet  TM6 
Ritddloy,  $1  Moontoin  Avo.,  lottUrlofd,  N.  J. 


California 


SCIINTIFIC  LIVINC  SIRIIS 


WE  SEE, 

SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN, 

THROUGH  THE  YEAR, 

WINTER  COMES  AND  GOES, 

THE  SEASONS  PASS, 

THE  HOW  AND  WHY  CLUB 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPERIMENTS 
HOW  AND  WHY  DISCOVERIES 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPLORATIONS 
HOW  AND  WHY  CONCLUSIONS 


Pr«-prim«r  | 
Primer  i 
Grad*  I  , 

2  I 

3  I 

t\ 

«  : 

7 
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Trachtrt’  .\tamualt  Aclivilf  Books 


THEPROSEANDPOETRYSERIES 


PROS!  AND  POITRY.TIi*  Slu*  Sky  Book  5 
PROSE  AND  POETRY,  Tho  Firolight  Book  6 
PROSE  AND  POETRY  Joyrnoyt  ...  7 
PROSE  AND  POETRY  AdvonturM  .  .  8 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  for  Enioymont  .  9 
PROSE  AND  POETRY  for  ApprocioTioo  10 
PROSE  AND  POETRY  of  Amorico  .  .11 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  of  Enflond  .  .12 


1 


Tt€€ktrs*  Mmummlt  Activity  Books 


Write  for  information. 
RepretemUd  by  X.  K.  FHi. 


THE  L.  W.  SINGER  SO.  INC 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


^ttvUetta, 

By  EDITH  S.  THOMPSOIS 


IMIE  REALLY  knew  the  ropes.  Henrietta 
l\  did.  and  she  was  w  illing  to  help 
another  groping  soul  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
ing.  Having  been  in  the  school  a  few 
years  before  1  came,  she  was  well  up 
on  everything  from  history  outlines  to 
what  to  say  to  the  principal  in  case  he 
should  get  grumpy  .  Often  1  would  run 
into  her  class  between  bells  with  a 
hasty  w  hat-to-do-ahout-something.  Al- 
ways  her  response  was  crisp  and  to  the 
point,  and  always  authoritative.  You 
could  be  sure  that  anything  she  said 
and  anything  she  did  would  Ire  exactly 
right.  She  was  forever  checking  and 
double  checking  some  item,  “just  to 
make  sure.” 

Kven  her  room  was  perfection  plus. 

I  he  chalk  border  around  her  black¬ 
board  was  as  even  as  the  straight  and 
narrow,  and  without  a  smudge,  mind 
you.  It  was  amazing  the  way  her 
pupils  could  figure  and  erase  their 
spelling  words  and  arithmetic  problems 
right  below  it  without  running  into  hal¬ 
lowed  ground!  Her  desk  and  her  stu¬ 
dent  desks  were  as  neat  as  the  decks  of 
a  battleship.  No  papers  ever  found 
their  way  into  ink  wells  or  empty 
desks;  neither  did  they  adorn  the 
floor.  Never  was  there  any  confusion 
in  her  class.  Each  child  knew  exactly 
what  to  do  and  when,  and  he  did  it, 
neatly  too;  he  knew  Henrietta  was 
allergic  to  untidiness.  Oh — Henrietta 
was  tops!  She  was  someone  to  take 
after,  1  thought,  and  she  surely  was 
good  to  me. 

LUNCH 

What  puzzled  me  a  little  about  Hen¬ 
rietta  was  her  lunch,  though  1  loved 
to  watch  the  dainty  way  she  ate  it. 
She  kept  a  huge  carton  of  salted 
crackers,  a  chunk  of  cheese,  and  a  bag 
of  apples  on  the  window  sill  of  the 
teachers’  room.  Every  day  she  would 
walk  in  at  lunch  time,  methodically 
wash  her  hands  and  dry  them  with  the 
care  of  cherished  China,  lay  out  a 
paper  towel  on  the  table,  and  set  up 
her  banquet.  1  loved  to  watch  her 
carve  that  cheese,  with  such  precision, 
and  spread  it  upon  a  cracker,  with  all 
the  care  of  one  smoothing  fresh  cement 
on  a  walk.  Then  she  would  paste 
another  cracker  on  top,  and  I  mean 
exactly  on  top.  She  took  as  much  care 


Port  tim*  tal*«p*opl*  from  any  part  of  th* 
Stot*  to  t*ll  p(ot«  for  vacation  r**art  or  y*ar 
round  living  in  Lokowood  ar*a.  Exp*ri*«c* 
not  r*quir*d.  Attroctivo  t*rm*.  Writ*  Bex 
No.  LP,  200  Stocy-Tront  Hetol,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


here  as  she  di<l  in  mitering  the  corners 
of  the  art  noteho«)ks.  Even  more 
amazing  was  the  way  she  would  bisect 
an  apple,  a  perfect  job,  then  quarter  it. 
all  according  to  some  formula  I'm 
sure.  Then  she  would  peel,  each  strip 
of  apple  skin  the  same  length  and  w  idth 
as  the  one  before.  It  was  really  aston¬ 
ishing  that  this  precision  never  faltere»l. 
even  though  she  consumed  great 
mounds  of  the  same. 

THE  REFORM 

Some  of  the  girls  would  remark, 
after  Henrietta  had  gone  back  to  her 
lesson  plans,  that  such  quantities  were 
not  a  proper  diet  for  one  who  wished 
she  were  thin.  You  see,  Henrietta  was 
pleasantly  plump  even  though  she 
bowled  twice  a  week.  Her  plumpness 
was  not  really  a  serious  defect  in  her 
makeup,  1  thought.  To  me  she  was 
so  cozy,  wholesome,  healthy,  and 
wonderful  all  told  that  1  simply  refused 
to  harbor  any  uncomplimentary 
thoughts  about  her. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  Hen¬ 
rietta  herself  did  not  take  her  shape 
very  seriously.  She  used  to  tell  us 
how  she  would  consume  a  whole  pound 
of  creamy  fudge  every  day  when  she 
returned  home  from  school.  She  would 
even  laugh  a  hit  at  her  own  expense, 
a  fact  which  endeared  her  to  me  even 
more,  for  1  had  never  known  of  per¬ 
fection  to  admit  any  shortcoming. 

Then  suddenly  one  day  at  lunch 
time  she  walked  into  the  teachers’  room 
with  a  can  of  pineapple  juice.  1  noticed 
that  the  crackers,  cheese,  and  apples 
had  disappeared  from  the  window  sill. 
For  days  after,  1  watched  her  daintily 
sip  her  pineapple  juice.  1  missed  bump¬ 
ing  into  her  at  the  drinking  fountain 
between  classes.  She  had  even  stopped 
her  inter-bell  drinks.  I  couldn’t  imagine 
what  had  come  over  Henrietta! 

THE  REASON 

Soon  she  began  to  show  signs  of 
lost  weight.  1  had  never  seen  anyone 
get  -  so  thin  so  fiist!  We  were  all 
worried  about  Henrietta,  though  even 
1  had  to  admit  that  the  boucle  suit 
she  had  so  laboriously  knitted  for  her¬ 
self  did  look  much  better  over  less 
poundage. 

When  1  left  teaching,  Henrietta  was 
still  there,  wasting  away,  so  1  thought. 
Several  years  went  by,  then  one  day 
1  met  someone  who  knew  someone 
who  knew  Henrietta.  She  told  me 
Henrietta  had  married.  Married!! 
Henrietta?  1  could  hardly  believe  it. 
Right  then  and  there  I  understood  it  all. 

Gee,  1  hope  he  was  worth  it! 
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Now  Offer  Credits 
For  Conservation 

The  American  public  i»  be«'uming 
mure  conservation-minded.  Evidence 
is  its  attention  to  such  books  as  William 
Vogt's  Rooul  to  Survival  and  Fairfield 
Osborn’s  This  Plundered  Planet.  It, 
therefore,  seems  timely  to  call  attention 
to  the  Conservation  Workshop  that 
has  been  conducted  for  the  past  three 
summers  at  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College. 

This  Workshop  is  sending  back  to 
our  schools  teachers  who  are  aware  of 
the  problems  of  conservation  in  New 
Jersey  and  who  have  seen  first  hand 
the  efforts  being  made  to  solve  these 
problems.  This  is  accomplished  through 
a  series  of  ten  all-day  meetings.  Part 
of  this  time  is  devoted  to  lectures  and 
movies  by  authorities  in  the  field  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  field 
trips  in  the  College  bus.  accompanied 
by  the  experts.  Lunch  is  provided  and 
these  trips  are  a  major  attraction  of 
the  course.  Not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  the  course  is  the  chance  to  see  the 
best  movies  and  other  visual  aids  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  other 
material  available  as  teaching  aids  on 
all  levels. 

All  this  is  accomplished  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  atmosphere.  The  College  has  a 


l>eautiful  campus;  the  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  are  in  the  same 
dormitory.  In  tw«»  weeks  an  esprit 
dc  corps  evolves  that  would  be  hard 
to  explain  were  it  not  for  Dr.  Crowell, 
head  of  the  Science  Department  at  the 
College  and  the  presiding  genius  who 
conducts  the  Workshop. 

All  of  this  is  yours  fur  the  asking. 
The  Garden  Club  of  New  Jersey  and 
its  affiliated  clubs  are  again  offering 
scholarships  to  cover  room  and  board 
on  the  campus.  The  Demarest  Me¬ 
morial  Foundation  offers  five  scholar¬ 
ships  to  teachers  in  Bergen  County.  The 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  will  again  offer  scholarships,  so 
there  should  be  nearly  enough  scholar¬ 
ships  for  all  who  desire  them. 

Heretofore  no  credit  was  given  for 
this  work  but  this  year  two  points 
credit,  either  undergraduate  or  grad¬ 
uate,  are  being  offered  for  the  second 
w«)rkshup.  although  some  may  be 
accepted  for  that  session  who  do  not 
want  credit.  The  first  session  will  Iw 
without  credit  as  in  past  years.  FVir 
credit  there  is  a  tuition  fee  of  sixteen 
dollars. 

Applications  for  registration  in  the 
Workshops  and  the  necessary  scholar¬ 
ship  will  be  considered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 

Grace  Kaas 
Essex  Fells 


“An  oasis  in  the  desert  .  .  "■ 

LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH 


A  Bosic  Scries  for  Grades  2-9 


Writes  an  experienced  Wisconsin  teacher: 

"This  series  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
textbooks  for  the  English  program  in  our  schools.  It  is  by  far 
superior  to  any  series  that  has  come  to  my  attention  in  many  years. 

An  examination  of  these  textbooks  will  be  time  well  spent  by 
anyone  wishing  to  introduce  a  new  book  for  the  English  course.” 

Responses  like  this  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  LEARNING 
ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH  in  Texas.  Indiana.  Arkansas.  Tennessee, 
(reorgia.  South  Carolina  and  cities  and  counties  from  coast  to  coast. 

Teachers’  Manuals  —  Answer  Books  —  Pupils’  Notebooks  j 


Write  for  a  wall  chart  showing  the  content, 
method,  and  organization  of  LEARNING 
ES.SENTIAL  ENtiLISH. 


La  I  n*l  AlAf  DDATIICDC^^l  FOURTH  AVENUE 
AlULAff  DKUinElt)  new  York  s,  new  York 


march,  1949 


•  DOCTOR  BILLS  . . 

•  MEDICAL  BILLS  . 

•  HOSPITAL  BILLS 

“Let  us  pay  your  bills”  .  .  . 
that’s  actually  what  the 
Teacher’s  Protective  Union  is 
saying  to  every  teacher.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  offer  every  month  .  .  . 
and  for  only  a  few  cents  daily. 

i  A  TPU  Certificate  will  help 
you  pay  Doctor,  Medical  or 
Hospital  hills,  too,  when  sick¬ 
ness  or  accidents  strike.  All 
Certificates  protect  your  health 
and  income  12  full  months  a 
year  .  .  .  whether  you  are  on 
the  job  or  on  vacation. 

Get  full  details  about  this  com¬ 
plete  protection.  Mail  the 
coupon  today! 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  PriiK*  StTMt,  Loncattor,  Po. 

Please  send  me  information  about 
the  TPU  “complete”  protection  plan. 

Marne  . .  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  . . . . . . . 

City  . . . . . 

Slate  . . . . . . . . 

Sand  information  for 
TEACHER  n  NON-TEACHM  □ 


Mon-teachers  are  offered  similar  pro¬ 
tection  by  Clergymen  s  Beneficial  As¬ 
sociation  {for  clergymen  and  church 
members  t  under  same  management 
as  TPU. 


PROTECTION 
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Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 

(Films  are  16  mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden- 
titled  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

Spanish  Children  (10  min..  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.) 

‘‘Children  of  Southern  Spain  are 
very  much  like  tve  are.”  “But  more  of 
their  ways  are  like  people’s  in  Mexico,” 
and  the  nine-and-ten-year-old  students 
were  off  on  an  interesting  three-way 
comparison  stimulated  by  this  new 
film  added  to  the  Children  of  Other 
Lands  series.  Reasons  and  background 
for  the  similarities  reach  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  peoples  and  the  geography 
of  the  land  inferred  from  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  Juan  and  Luisa  Sanchez. 
Such  simple  things  as  work  and  play 
at  home,  the  new  truck  and  the  street 
markets  at  Malaga,  the  on-the-hoof 
delivery  of  goat’s  milk,  the  birthday 
dinner  are  the  beginning  of  “interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  world  understand¬ 
ing”  for  the  very  youngest  boys 
and  girls. 

.Addition  (10  min.,  also  color.  Coronet 
Films) 

Subtraction  (10  min.,  also  color.  Coronet 
Films) 

I>*t’»  Count  (10  min.,  also  color.  Coronet 
Films) 

Billy  has  financial  problems.  He 
needs  a  set  of  paints  and  a  baseball 
bat,  and  he  needs  to  add  and  to  sub¬ 
tract  to  find  if  he  has  enough  money 
in  his  own  little  bank.  Both  films 
develop  “place  concepts”  of  units,  tens, 
and  hundreds,  as  related  to  pennies, 
dimes,  and  dollars,  and  to  each  other 
thus  showing  the  abstract  idea  of 
“place”  in  a  clear  and  full-of-meaning 
way.  By  the  time  that  Billy  has  worked 
the  addition  problems  his  needs  have 
grown,  for  in  the  film.  Subtraction,  he 
figures  the  possibility  of  buying  also 
a  baseball.  This  involves  “borrowing” 
and  checking  by  addition.  These  two 
new  films  along  with  Let’s  Count 
(where  Sally  and  Joe  find  how  useful 
are  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  in 
answering  their  “how-many”  ques¬ 
tions)  make  a  fine  trio  for  begin¬ 
ning  experiences  with  meaningful 
use  of  numbers  and  ease  in  their 
manipulation. 


The  Reading  Teacher  Agency 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICESHILLINGTON,  PA. 

A  reliable  service  for  educators 
Decide  your  pay — The  R.T.A.  way 


NEA  To  Provide  Transcription 
For  State,  Local  Radio  Needs 


A  new  radio  service  for  state  and 
local  associations  has  been  initiated 
by  the  NEA  Division  of  Press  and 
Radio  Relations.  Under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  scripts,  promotion  material  and 
transcriptions  will  be  made  available 
to  all  affiliated  associations. 

Cooperation  of  the  associations  is 
invited  in  determining  what  type  of 
scripts  will  be  most  suitable  for  use 
on  local  radio  stations.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs 
indicated  on  the  returns  of  a  question¬ 
naire  now  being  distributed. 

The  series  will  be  designed  to  aid 
state  and  local  associations  in  present¬ 
ing  facts  on  educational  problems  to 
the  public  clearly,  accurately  and  in 
a  way  that  will  encourage  action.  It 
is  a  nation-wide  effort  to  improve  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  the  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

•  •  • 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  is  holding  a  series  of 
five  regional  exploratory  conferences 
as  the  first  step  in  its  cooperative 
project  looking  toward  “the  further 
professionalization  of  the  superinten¬ 
dency.”  Pre-service  and  in-service 
preparation,  and  standards  of  selection 
and  certification  are  among  the  topics 
l>eing  considered. 


Making  DemocrtKy  Work  has  been 
announced  as  the  theme  for  American 
Education  Week,  to  be  held  Novem¬ 
ber  6-12,  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Legion,  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

•  «  « 

American  School  Buildings,  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  has  just  been  released. 
The  book  presents  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  school-building  design  and 
construction. 

«  *  « 

A  United  Profession'.  An  Expansion 
of  Loyalties,  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
Sixth  National  Conference  of  the  NEA 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
July  11-22,  at  Plymouth  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

«  •  « 

The  National  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  a  new  Con¬ 
sultation  Service  designed  to  assist 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
country  in  planning  materials  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  improvement  of  science 
instruction. 


THE  CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

MTH  YEAR 

17J  Fifth  Arenne  (23rd  Street  and  5th  Atrenne)  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Greco — K.  R.  Rldcwar,  Men.  SPrinc  7-4048 

^  Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Tearjien’  Acenciei 
Nrw  York  Chieaco  Minneapolis  Kansas  Citr  Spokane 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


200  Sunrise  Highway  Rockville  Centre  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Elementary  Teachers— for  good  positions  at  top  salaries  Register  at  once. 

Positions  --  From  Kindergarten  Through  College 

Mfmher  Writ**  for  Kegietratiou  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

623*33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

We  offer  exceptiunally  effeelive  perttonal  serviee  in  the  public  schools  of 
-New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll. 

Kingsli-j  /VcsoMal  Oisciimiiiatiny  Service  E  F*  Maloney  Jr  (  -•/“"‘‘t/*’'''' 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  RIttenhouse  6>223 

Early  Enrollment  Urged  .  .  .  Phone  .  .  .  Write  ...  Or  Visit  us 
We  have  excellent  positions  open  now  and  for  September  listed  by  Colleges. 
Secondary,  Private  and  Elementary  Schools. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 
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Mei.en  M.  [Iedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Chari.es  Edcerton,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  Glaspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coui.ter  (D.A.t,  Supervising  Principal.  Glen  Rock 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


SQVARE  SPAIS 

A  Texas  professor  points  out  that  many  of  our  read¬ 
ing  difficulties  come  from  the  way  the  printed  page  is 
arranged.  It  violates  all  the  natural  tendencies  «)f  the 
eye.  he  says,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  it  in 
the  .tOO  years  since  Gutenberg. 

Sjtecifically.  he  jKtints  out  that  the  eye  can  take  in 
far  more  vertical  space  than  the  height  of  the  average 
type  line.  Also  the  greatest  loss  of  time  in  reading  is 
the  shift  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

His  solution  is  the  “square  span”  arrangement,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example: 

Fourscore  and  our  fathers 

seven  years  ago  brought  forth 

on  this  a  new  conceived 

continent  nation.  in  liberty 

and  dedicated  to  that  all 

the  proposition  men  ^ 

are  created  Now  we  are  in  a  great 
equal.  engaged  civil  war. 

He  contends  it  helps  and  speeds  up  the  reading  of 
both  poor  readers  and  good.  All  we  can  think  of  at  the 
moment,  howevei.  is  what  it  will  do  to  the  editors  and 
printers. 


/  AM  A  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Within  my  walls  no  minds  are  conditioned  to  blind 
belief,  the  imaginary  supernatural  powers  of  any  man. 
the  bigotry  of  intellectual  censorship,  the  god  of  one  race 
or  the  economics  of  one  class. 

Within  me  each  child  has  the  right  to  develop  his  mind 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  unfettered,  unspoiled  and  free. 
Within  me  are  nurtured  the  principles  of  democratic 
government;  those  principles  of  free  men.  which  know 
no  hounds,  no  cloistered  halls  and  no  privileged  class. 

Dedicated  to  the  American  heritage  of  freedom,  were 
I  to  die,  democratic  government  would  die  and  with  me 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  every  man,  w  oman  and  child. 

C.  W.  Eustice 
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THINGS  WE  NEVER  KNEW  TILL  NOW 

“If  the  35-year  Retirement  Campaign  achieves  nothin( 
else,  it  will  give  a  great  many  teachers  information  the] 
need  about  the  Pension  Fund.”  The  speaker  was  a 
member  of  the  state-wide  committee  which  is  conductini 
that  campaign,  and  he  had  just  finished  a  meeting  witl 
a  teacher-group. 

Reports  from  such  meetings  show  a  vast  amount  oP 
misunderstanding  and  misinformation  among  the  teaclui 
ers  themselves  concerning  their  retirement  and  the  Fund 
which  makes  it  possible.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  mistake* 
ideas  which  have  cropped  up.  and  the  answers  which 
every  teacher  should  know. 

/.  Every  teacher  can  retire  at  half-pay  after  35  yean 
note.  1 

WRONG!  This  is  true  only  of  present  entrants,  of 
whom  there  are  only  1498  still  in  service.  New  entrant! 
must  teach  until  they  are  62.  unless  then  take  a  substantial 
cut  in  their  pensions,  and  at  no  time  does  the  law 
guarantee  them  half-pay. 

2.  This  plan  will  let  every  teacher  retire  at  half-jHiy 
after  35  years. 

Wrong.  Only  the  pension  I  not  the  annuity  1  is  affected 
by  the  proposal.  A  new  entrant  retiring  after  35  yean 
would  get  quarter-pay  |)ension  plus  whatever  annuity 
his  savings  would  purchase. 

3.  The  State  doesn’t  really  pul  money  in  the  Fund;  it 
merely  appropriates  the  money  against  the  day  it  U 
needed. 

ABSOLUTELY  WRONG!  The  State  actually  turni 
over  a  check  to  the  Fund.  It  has  contributed  over  half 
the  $1.59.000.000  assets  of  the  Fund.  Those  assets  are 
in  the  form  of  gilt-edge  securities,  a  list  of  which  is 
published  annually  in  the  Report  «)f  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

4.  Teachers  don’t  really  have  to  foin  the  Fund.  I 
know  one  who  has  been  employed  for  nearly  five  years 
and  is  not  a  member. 

Every  new  teacher  must  join  the  Fund;  her  board  of 
education  must  insist  on  it.  In  the  case  cited,  the  Board 
can  lose  all  state  aid  money  until  the  teacher  joins;  the 
teacher  is  immediately  liable  for  deductions  back  to  the 
date  of  employment,  plus  interest. 

The  Association  hopes  that  the  material  on  the  (Com¬ 
plete  Pension  Plan  (February  Review,  p.  1991,  and  the 
slides  which  have  been  made  available,  will  give  many 
teachers  facts  they  never  had.  It  is  encouraging  to 
report  that  local  and  county  groups  have  purchased 
nearly  100  sets  of  these  slides  for  use  in  local  meetings. 

If  they  have  not  been  shown  in  your  school  or  to  your 
group,  ask  about  them. 

The  NJEA  wants  to  see  the  Gomplete  Pension  Phn  I 
adopted  this  year.  That  is  the  aim  of  the  campaign  into 
which  it  is  putting  much  time,  thought,  and  money.  But 
a  teacher-group  that  understands  at  least  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Pension  Fund  is  essential  not  only  for  this  cam¬ 
paign.  but  for  the  long-time  security  of  the  Fund  itself. 
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